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» were more likely to be dwelt upon publicly. 
© of you may recall the charge which Rudyard Kipling 
» laid upon the physician in his address to the students 
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EDUCATION FOR THE PRACTICE 


| OF MEDICINE 


' Mepicau education aims to perpetuate that which 


is good in the heritage of the doctor and to fit him to 
assume his proper responsibilities, both professional 
and social, which are his obligations in our times. 
Certain of the physician’s responsibilities are of such 
antiquity and have been so thoroughly accepted since 
the days of the physician-priest that they are seldom 
Even forty or fifty years ago they 
Many 


itemized today. 


at the Middlesex Hospital in 1908. It had to do with 
the emergencies of “flood, fire, famine, plague, pesti- 
lence, battle, murder, and sudden death.” 

This type of responsibility continues, of course, 
it and several new obligations which 
are imposed by an advanced level of medical and 
social knowledge, the doctor needs to share extensively 
his highly developed understanding of disease with 


and, in assuming 


a 


By 
M. M. WEAVER 
ASSISTANT DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 
SOTA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


those who not only may assist him to deal effectively 
with his personal professional problems, but may con- 
tribute to human welfare in ways which are not so 
obviously concerned with health. This does not deny 
that only the physician shall have the responsibility 
of treating the sick, particularly as this involves the 
administration of dangerous drugs, the performance 
of surgery, and the care of the mentally ill. 

There was a time when educated men knew rela- 
tively more of the complete story of medicine, primi- 
tive though it was, than they do now. As Dr. Davis 
Reisman has pointed out, when Latin was the lan- 
guage of scholars, every man who pretended to a good 
education was able to read and to write it; the classies 
of the Greeks, the medicine and the philosophy of the 
Arabs and the Jews were 
These books, including the medical works, were the 
common property of educated men. A cultured man’s 
library would be very likely to have on its shelves, 


all translated into Latin. 
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side by side with Aristotle, Plato, St. Augustine, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the accepted textbooks of medi- 
cine. In our times it would be inappropriate to 
recommend for the shelves of the most highly edu- 
cated nonmedical man, and of the social worker, the 
standard textbooks on medicine, surgery, dermatology, 
and so on. However, it is the opportunity and privi- 
lege of all well-informed persons in this day and age 
to be familiar with and to use much of the subject 
matter of medical education, as, for instance, preven- 
tive medicine and public health. It is the obligation 
of the physician to assist actively in making this in- 
formation available. 

The eontent and methodologies of education for 
medicine are, as in any other area of learning, largely 
to be determined by the purposes to be served. The 
objective of medical education is to produce good 
doctors. Since the characteristics of a good doctor 
may be defined, the writer submits the following 
list of attributes which follows quite closely that of 
Dr. Victor Johnson, former secretary of the Council 
on Edueation and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association, whose perspective of proper education 
for medical practice the writer shares. 

The doctor should be a good citizen. To be a good 
citizen he needs an acquaintance with his cultural 
past. This is most likely to be developed through his 
eeneral education and therefore the latter is the foun- 
dation for the study of medicine.y With the large 
amount of scientifie medical knowledge to be encom- 
passed in the medical curriculum, it is desirable that 
the future physician’s general education be advanced 
as far as it reasonably ean in the premedical years. 
An appropriate amount of his time and energy must 
be devoted to acquiring this while he learns also about 
chemistry, physics, and biology. It is a mistake if 
he does not acquire an abiding interest in history, 
sociology, philosophy, and economies at the same time 
he is occupying himself with his science courses. 

Medical schools have an obligation in this matter, 
not only in colleges and universities, but even in the 
high schools. The medical schools agree that their 
need today is to have for their applicants better edu- 
cated men and women. While they have felt obliged 
to insist that the premedical course contain ap- 
proximately two thirds scientific subjects, they have, 
however, in many eases, failed to undertake active 
cuidance in the selection of the remaining one third. 
It has been left to nonmedical members of college 
staffs to give premedical counseling about electives. 
These excellent people, in their efforts to help stu- 
dents to appear as desirable as possible to admissions 
committees of medical schools, have encouraged their 
advisees to complete their electives by taking more 


science courses. Some of this material is later given 
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detailed consideration in the medical course, and, in 
any event, undue concentration upon it usually repre. 
sents time which could have been better spent in the 
humanities. 

Our present danger in medical schools is that futuye 
generations of doctors will be “trained” but not “eqy. 
cated.” 
system which is highly dependent upon the: services 
of trained people, the success of pedagogie efforts he. 
comes increasingly measured in the output of “trained 
personnel.” Emphasis tends to become concentrated 
upon skills, techniques, and the know-how. 
no matter what its type may be, should promote the 
development of mental and moral powers to the maxi- 
While training can be effected fairly readily 


Since we function in a social and econonie 


Education, 


mum. 
through drills, disciplines, and required practice, edu. 
‘ation must proceed farther, and, to a considerable 
extent, its acquisition is up to the individual student, 
It embraces culture, with an attendant fineness of 
feeling and of social address and consciousness. (Cer- 
tainly those who establish the pattern and select the 
content of medical education must take the necessary 
steps to prevent it from being an unusually arduous 
type of technical training and little more. 

The second qualification of the physician is that he 
possess the tools and knowledge he needs to recognize 
and prevent or treat disease. This equipment he now 
aequires during the four years of his undergraduate 
medical course, during his internship, and through ai- 
vanced education and training at a later date. Much 
of the four-year course involves training in those 
skillful acts which are essential for the practice oi 
medicine. 
considerable anatomical detail has to be memorized. : 


A new vocabulary is to be learned and 


There is a vigorous debate among medical educator: 
concerning how much pure memory work should be 
required of the medical student. Lately there has 
been an increasing attempt to make of the formal 
instruction in medical schools less an arrangement ol 
factual knowledge and more an explanation and corre 
lation of such knowledge. The medical student under 
this system is expected to aequire proportionately the 
greater part of his knowledge through observation and 
personal selection of his reading and through thinking 
and reasoning. Often the medical student has had his 
days filled almost completely with assignments, so that 
he has been doing something, according to instructions, 
most of his waking hours. The performance of his 
full responsibility has been likely to oeeupy him weil 
into the night when he has read what has been a* 
signed. He has not been too much to be blamed fot 
his fondness for syllabi, compends, and old examine 
The progressive concept of medical 
education allows for adequate time for the medical 
student to think, with the hope, however, that not all 


tion questions. 
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of this thinking must await his opportunity to have 
his feet on a hassock or even under a library study 
table. 

Some years ago the speaker visited an extremely 
busy otolaryngologist in St. Louis who had developed 
an intricate apparatus for photographing the moving 
cilia of the nasal mucus membranes. Knowing how 
completely this doctor’s time was occupied with his 
practice, I asked how he had found time to plan and 
execute this apparatus. “Oh!” said he, “that machine 
was all worked out while I was driving around St. 
Louis from one hospital to another and back to the 
office.” It is to similar habits of thinking and plan- 
ning that the medical student should aspire. 

Effective means have been developed to bring the 
medical student into early and continuing contact with 
patients and to stimulate him to think about their in- 
dividual problems. The old-time barriers between the 
teaching of the basie sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology and the clinical subjects of medicine, 
surgery, and pediatrics have been eliminated in large 
measure. At the University of Minnesota Medical 
School, and quite generally, one device for this pur- 
pose is the correlation clinic. It involves participa- 
tion by clinieal teachers in the instruction of freshman 
and sophomore medical students. The teaching may 
be in the hospital amphitheaters or in the preclinical 
lecture rooms. Hospital patients in the convalescent 
state are presented quite frequently and this lends ob- 
jectivity to the diseussions. Since the introduction of 
such teaching by Harold S. Diehl, dean, and its effee- 
tive development by the late Dr. William A. O’Brien, 
the correlation elinie more recently has been employed 
at Minnesota by Dr. Donald W. Hastings for the in- 
struction of students in the fundamentals of psycho- 
somatie medicine. 

Correlation clinies in the first two 
scheduled so that the patients who are present demon- 
strate the practical importance of what the student 
is learning coneurrently in the departments of anat- 
omy, physiological chemistry, bacteriology, and the 
other fundamental sciences. After the student has 
taken up his duties on the hospital wards and in the 
out-patient clinies during his junior and senior years, 
his erstwhile teachers in the fundamental sciences con- 
tinue to share in his teaching through their partici- 
pation in clinieal conferences and seminars and as 
consultants in the clinical problems of the hospital. 


years are 


Jorhe . > P 
Perhaps the most far-reaching change that has come 


® about in the teaching of the junior and senior medical 


students is that the number of formal lectures has 
been reduced, and the students’ instruction takes place 
ore and more at the bedside or in the examining 
room. This is made possible through division of the 
students into small groups, a practice which poses 
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considerable of a problem when there is diseussion of 
enlarging the classes accepted by the medical schools. 
It is not nearly so difficult to find the ways and means 
to teach more students anatomy and physiology as 
it is to provide the enlarged hospital facilities which 
then are required for the teaching of clinical subjects. 
Where poverty of clinical patients, or policy, has 
dictated that the medical student have contact with 
few patients during his junior and senior years, his 
education has been found to be deficient and his 
school, more likely than not, has tended to be dis- 
credited. 

It seems appropriate to mention at this point that 
medical education in Europe, once eagerly sought by 
Americans, is in a depressing state. This was true 
even before World War II. It resulted in part from 
the unrestricted acceptance of medical students and 
the lack of a feeling of responsibility on the part of 
these schools for the competence of those who com- 
pleted the medical course. Through representatives 
of some of these medical schools, and the reports 
available from such observers as Wilbur Davison, 
dean, Duke University School of Medicine, who made 
a survey of medical schools in Europe a year or so 
ago, it is evident that the medical education afforded a 
young man who attends lectures as one of several 
hundred students, with secant provision for bedside 
teaching and under a faculty which is entirely in- 
adequate to teach the large numbers of students en- 
rolled, is inadequate and unsafe by our present stand- 
ards. If the quality of medical care which the people 
of this country expects is to be continued at its 
present level, any increase in the number of medical 
students accepted must not be at the expense of their 
proper education. 

The medical student of today, upon completion of 
his four years in the medical school, is a person with 
a remarkable breadth of experience. This is true no 
matter by which of the seventy accredited four-year 
medical schools he may be graduated. He usually has 
assisted at operations, he has seen and worked with 
hundreds of patients, and he knows more of clinical 
medicine at the time of his entrance upon his intern- 
ship than did his father, if the latter were a physician, 
when he completed this part of his medical education 
two or three decades ago. 

The third desirable qualification of the doctor is 
that he possess the spirit of research. This he should 
acquire either before, or at the latest, while, he is in 
medical school. Such an interest is necessary for the 
future progress of medicine, for the acuteness of ob- 
servation and reasoning ability which should be the 
attributes of the doctor in private practice and in 
order that the education of the student may proceed 
through logic rather than through memory alone. The 
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student who completes his premedical and medical 
courses without becoming especially interested in one 
of the many unknowns which he encounters in his 
studies has missed something fundamental in his edu- 
cation. The desired spirit of inquiry is one which 
requires positive encouragement by the medical fae- 
ulty. Research at the higher levels of medical science 
presents such an array of equipment, requires such 
advanced knowledge of chemistry, physics, and other 
pure sciences, and necessitates the development of 
such skillful techniques that the medical student, if he 
is not drawn into intimate contact with the research 
program of his medical school in a positive manner, 
may graduate an alien in his understanding of and 
liking for this fundamental purpose of his university 
and his profession. 

The recent war had a disastrous effect upon the 
interest of medical students in research. With three 
fourths, or more, of all medical students destined for 
active military duty immediately upon graduation, 
with an accelerated premedical and medical curricu- 
lum, and with diminished medical-school faculties, 
there was little to encourage the medical student to 
use even what time there was at his disposal for inde- 
pendent investigation. This was a change of em- 
phasis in medical education which students who hap- 
pened to be in medical school when the war began 
regretted quite bitterly. The prospective of medical 
students is slowly returning to normal. With the pro- 
vision of prizes for student research, with scholarships 
available for continuing this research, with encourage- 
ment from medical faculties, and with summers free 
for electives and the working out of problems, there 
is an increasing number of medical students who have 
the aptitudes for independent investigation. 

Finally the doctor should possess a strong social 
consciousness. He needs to have this awakened, if 
it is dormant, while he is a premedical and a medical 
student. In the medical school, as he progresses 
toward graduation, he should become more and more 
deeply concerned with the relationship of his pro- 
fession to society and with the socioeconomic prob- 
lems of medical care. The increasing attention in the 
medical curriculum which public health and preven- 
tive medicine receive serves some of the purpose which 
the writer has in mind. The teaching of the social 
aspects of medicine becomes increasingly effective as 
it extends beyond lectures and brings students into 
the homes of patients and into the activities of the 
social agencies, both public and private. 

Field work is an essential for the full development 
of this educational experience and requires that a 
proper amount of time be made available for it. The 
functioning of the medical social-service workers in 
the out-patient clinics and on the hospital wards has 
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helped the medical student to become alive to the 
essential role of social-service work in the compy, 
hensive care of the patients. Proceeding farther, ty 
University of Minnesota Medical School plans thy 
the senior medical students shall go into the city wig 
visiting nurses to spend an appropriate amount 9 
time in observation and practice in the work of th 
community health agencies. This is contemplated jy 
a revised curriculum which is under consideration , 
present. 

Correlation of these student experiences will be maj 
with current teaching about the social and econoni 
aspects of medical care. The latter has been deve. 
oped over the past four years and aims to acquaist 
the student with the resources for health in this cow. 
try, sickness insurance, participation of governmenti| 
agencies in public health and medical care, and the, ¢ 
present, partially unsolved problems in health eq. 
nomics. 

So much for the content of the four years of unde. 
graduate medical study. Its purpose is to select anj 
educate young men and women who will be good cit. 
zens, competent in the skills and correlated knowledy 
required by their profession, imbued with the spiri 
of inquiry, and possessed of sympathetic insight con. 
cerning the social as well as the more strictly medical} 
problems of the individual patient and of the public xi : 
large. 

The internship now is considered fundamentally tv 
be an extension of the educational experiences of thf 
doctor’s undergraduate days. It carries him to thi} 
level of proficiency at which he is ready to practie>_ 
medicine on his own responsibility. Although inter 
ship training still is not required for licensure by 
over a third of the state boards of medical examiner fF 
the truth of the statement by the late Dean Leathes§ 
of Vanderbilt University Medical School is generally ; 
recognized: “The medical course gives the student thet 
tools of his profession, but it requires the internship 
to make of him a doctor of medicine.” There is cot- 
stant effort to improve the quality and breadth 0 
intern training. Medical schools have recently exertel 
more influence to strengthen intern training than wa 
formerly the case except in their own teaching hos 
pitals. 

With the recognition that relatively brief contat 
with the various services of the modern hospital, 
afforded by the usual “rotating” internship, may be 
inadequate to prepare the doctor for general practic, 
the University of Minnesota Medical School has w- 
dertaken to administer two-year internships speci 
cally designed to prepare the recent graduate to bes) — 
general physician. This has been accomplished witi a 
the co-operation of leading Twin City and Duluti/ © 
hospitals. These internships include one year devote! & 
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» service in internal medicine, either preceded or 
ollowed by a second year devoted, by four-month 
neriods, to training in obstetrics, pediatries, and cer- 
ain aspects of surgery, particularly surgical diag- 
nosis, minor surgery, fractures, and other aspects of 
urgery in whieh the general physician needs to be 
horoughly proficient. The philosophy behind this ex- 
nerimental program is that more future, graduates of 
medical schools will display the interest to become 
reneral physicians if their training is slanted in that 
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It seems unwarranted to go into a detailed con- 
Yeideration of the hospital residency, which is usually 
period of from one to several years of concentrated 
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Through these graduate and postgraduate functions 
of the present-day school of medicine, it contributes 
continuously to the education of the doctor. 

There is much stock taking in medical education 
just now. Thoughtful heed is being given to those 
leaders of the practicing profession who insist, as does 
Raymond B. Allen, president of the University of 
Washington, that “medicine, with its age-old concern 
for the sick—the poor as well as the rich, the weak 
as well as the strong—has been an influence for good 
surpassed only by the precepts of religion.” The serv- 
ices of medicine, like those of religion, have been 
largely personal. While there will always be need for 
personal services, medicine of the future, if it is to 
progress as a social as well as a biological science must 
broaden its outlook and adjust its educational pro- 
gram accordingly. Medicine is coming of age as a 
social science in the service of society. 
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THE INTERNATIONALISM OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 

A creat deal has been written in recent years on 
_ | @fhe economie interdependence of the world. The in- 
ly a “Yernational interdependence of scholarship and learn- 
republics “ng has not received the same amount of attention. 
_NESCO was established because it was realized that 
jenstally . “international understanding and co-operation must 
ees of ts he based on the communication of ideas and common 
m to ia action based on these ideas. Those who have a re- 
“#ponsibility for the advancement of scholarship and 
gh inter 5 ‘arning cannot live in isolation from scholars in 
— hy “Pountries other than their own, nor can they evade all 
‘amines | Fesponsibility for the influence that their contribu- 
1 Leather Be ions may exercise on the progress of humanity. Sir 


sight con. 
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oO practic 





_— ‘Alfred Zimmern some twenty years ago pointed out 
badent 7 bh his “Learning and Leadership” that a teacher must 
internshi 


; "Mot only be familiar with the work of foreign scholars 
Te 1S COE Gn his field, but should also have an international out- 
readth OR @jook and international experience. 

) Scholars, like creative writers and artists, cannot 
‘holly eseape the influences of their own particular 
nvironment. This fact alone would prevent the de- 
elopment of uniformity and standardization in the 
itellectual life of the world. Difference in national 
Pharacter and ethies may result in making the world 
® great experimental laboratory, with each nation at- 
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| practic) @acking problems common to the world in its own 
1 has ws: Way, but utilizing ideas and methods that may come 
ys specili rom other nations. 

te to bes rhe idea of international co-operation in scholar- 


shed wit) hip and learning is not new. The creation of a 
d Dulutt “Pansophie College was urged by Comenius; Leibnitz 
r devote ggested the formation of a societas eruditorum, a 





universal republic of letters; and H. G. Wells out- 
lined a world organization which would knit intellee- 
tuals and scholars together “through a common in- 
terest and a common medium of expression into a 
more conscious eo-operating unity and a growing sense 
of their own dignity.” For an earlier discussion of 
the proposal for an International University, see 
ScHoon AND Society, September 21, 1946. 

UNESCO, if it should undertake to stress the im- 
portance of an international outlook and the contri- 
butions of the scholar to human progress, would be 
far more successful than any single world university 
that is proposed. For leadership of UNESCO as a 
co-ordinating body or clearinghouse for university af- 
fairs would not only advance that intellectual and 
moral solidarity, which is the basis of peace, but 
could more directly promote co-operation among the 
universities of the world on problems of world-wide 
human interest.—I. L. K. 


NEW INTERGROUP AND INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Houuis L. CASWELL, associate dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announced that a new 
leadership training and intensive research program 
in intergroup and intercultural education will be 
launched next fall at the college. The program, which 
will be supported for five years by a $125,000 grant 
from the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
is designed to take advantage of the constructive role 
educators can play in lessening tensions and conflicts 
arising among religious, racial, and ethnie groups. 
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It is intended primarily for students beyond the Mas- 
ter’s degree and will offer sizable scholarships and 
fellowships. Courses will be designed to give the stu- 
dents competence in cultural anthropology, sociology, 
the study of the community, social psychology, world 
cultures, methods of group work, and mass media of 
communication. 

On the leadership level, work will be organized on 
an interdivisional basis under the direction of a full- 
time co-ordinator, assisted by a faculty committee 
consisting of an anthropologist, a sociologist, a psy- 
chologist, and a curriculum specialist. 

On the research level, the program will probably 
begin with a carefully selected group of 12 or 15 stu- 
dents working for at least two years to prepare them- 
selves as specialists in the intergroup field and ae- 
quiring the doctor’s degree in the process. These ad- 
vanced students will preferably represent a variety 
of racial, religious, and ethnic backgrounds as well as 
a diversity of interests, experiences, and major fields 
of professional competence. All students will be ex- 
pected to spend a substantial amount of time in field 
work, a plan which will be greatly facilitated through 
the co-operation of the 64 offices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, which are located 
throughout the country. 

All of the resources of Columbia University will be 
utilized in preparing the program of studies as will 
those of the New York School of Social Work and 
Union Theological Seminary. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE U.S. NATIONAL 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

A usty infant in September, 1947, the U. S. 
National Student Association is demonstrating that 
it does not intend to grow up as a “rah-rah” outfit. 
Its publications reflect an awareness of the serious- 
ness of being a student and a lively interest in worth- 
while problems. The NSA News, a monthly news- 
paper edited by Robert H. Sollen, a senior at the 
University of Wisconsin, includes thoughtful diseus- 
sions of university problems and two pages devoted 
to student news (no Joe College stuff!) in the United 
States and abroad. 

The NSA has also published “United States Na- 
tional Student Association,” a report of the constitu- 
tional convention ineluding a history, the constitution 
and by-laws, and summarized panel reports (more 
than 120 institutions have ratified the constitution) ; 
“Student Leadership and Government in Higher Edu- 
‘ation,’ by Robert A. Dungan, Jr., and Gordon 
Klopf; and “Study, Travel, Work—Abroad: Sum- 
mer, 1948.” Copies may be ordered at very moderate 
cost from the National Office of the NSA, 304 N. 
Park St., Madison 5, Wis. 
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SWEET BRIAR FOREIGN-STUDY PLAN 


Sweet Briar (VA.) CouLece has adopted a foreign. 
study plan under which qualified American students 
of both sexes may spend a year studying at the Sop. 
bonne and obtain full credit toward the B.A. degree 
at home, according to an announcement in January 
by Martha Lucas, president. This plan parallels the 
junior-year-abroad program administered by the Uni. 
versity of Delaware since 1923 and to be discontinued 
in July, 1948. Enrollment under the Sweet Briar 
plan is open not only to students majoring in French 
but also to others possessing a basic knowledge of the 
language. 

Students will pursue the “Cours de Civilisation” at 
the Sorbonne and will study literature, history, phi- 
losophy, art, and international relations. Extracur- 
ricular (or should it now be called “cocurricular’?) 
activities include attendance at the theater, concerts, 
operas, and art exhibits, as well as “supervised trayel” 
during vacations to places of historical and cultural 
significance in France and other countries. 

The director of the Sweet Briar plan is Joseph E. 
Barker, chairman of the department of Romance 
languages, to whom inquiries may be addressed. 


NEW UNITS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


UNDER a grant of $100,000 from the Carnegie Cor-, 
poration of New York, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has established a center for scientific aids 
to learning to study methods of collecting, organizing, 
and communicating knowledge. It will concentrate its 
attention on research and experimentation in aspects 
of printing (including offset lithography and other 
processes), documentary reproduction (photography, 
microphotography, microcard, miniature facsimile, 
and related techniques), visual education, sound re- 
cording, and mechanical selection (punched card and 
other media). The center will train technicians, li- 
brarians, and personnel in related fields in the theories 
and practices of scientific aids to learning. 

Another innovation is the Institute of Geology, 8 
co-operative project of the institute and the Nova 
Seotia Department of Mines. Headquarters, when 
the new institute opens this summer, will be located 
at Crystal Farm on St. George’s Bay near Antigonish 
Harbor, Nova Scotia—a region known to possess 
every feature useful in the teaching of geology. The 
venture, which was initiated by W. L. Whitehead, 
associate professor of geology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; D. J. MacNeil, of St. Francis 
Xavier University (Antigonish) ; and representatives 
of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation, is sponsored 
by the Nova Scotia Department of Mines. The I» 
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-titute of Geology will be governed by a board, mem- 
hers of which will include the Honorable Malcolm 
Patterson, Minister of Mines for Nova Scotia; Pro- 
fessor Whitehead and Robert R. Shrock, associate 
professor of geology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology; Harold E. Smith, president, and Robert How- 
land, vice-president, Nova Scotia Research Founda- 
tion; Vibert Douglas and M. Bancroft, geological con- 
sultants; and Clem Anson and Harold Gordon, in- 
dustrial consultants. 





Notes ad News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 


February 23: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

J. Ottie EpMUNDS, a practicing attorney of Jack- 
sonville (Fla.), has been appointed president, John B. 
Stetson University (De Land, Fla.). 


Tue RevEREND Frep GArriGus HoLLoway, whose 
appointment as dean, Drew Theological Seminary 
(Madison, N. J.), was reported in ScHOOL AND §So- 
ciery, April 26, 1947, has been named president, Drew 
University (Madison), to sueceed Arlo Ayres Brown, 
whose intention to retire in June, 1948, was reported 
in these columns, December 20, 1947. 


Ricuarp H. McFEEty, headmaster, Friends’ Central 
School (Philadelphia), has been appointed principal, 
George School (Pa.), to sueceed George A. Walton, 
whose retirement in 1948 was announced in SCHOOL 
and Socrety, September 27, 1947. Dr. Walton has 
held the prineipalship for 40 years. 

JosepH B. SHANE, dean, George School, will sue- 
ceed William J. Reagan as principal, Oakwood School 
(Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), August 1. Mr. Reagan is 
retiring after 32 years of service. 

Herpert M. DAVISON, assistant headmaster, Blair 
Academy (Blairstown, N. J.), will sueceed Ronald C. 
Dixon as headmaster, Cincinnati (Ohio) Country Day 
School Road, Indian Hill), July 1. Mr. 
Dixon, who sent a letter of resignation to the Board 
of Trustees, December 1, 1947, plans to return to his 
home in Lake George (N. Y.). 


(Given 


Because of the misinterpretation of a report sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society by W. R. Brossman, director, 
department of publie information, Cornell University, 
there was a slight error in the announcement in these 
columns, February 7, of the appointment of Theodore 
P. Wright. Mr. Wright has been appointed as a vice- 
president of the university, but not to succeed Robert 
A. Doyle as vice-president for university development. 
He also holds the presidency of the Cornell Research 
Foundation as previously reported. Mr. Doyle’s post 
has not been filled. 


ALrreD H. GromMon, associate professor of Eng- 
lish and education, Stanford University, has been ap- 


pointed to a newly created post, director of admis- 
sions, to relieve the registrar, H. Donald Winbigler 
“of some of the overwhelming responsibilities which 
he has earried since September, 1945.” The duties of 
both Dr. Grommon and Dr. Winbigler will be under 
the supervision of Lawrence A. Kimpton, dean of 
students. 


A FACULTY senate was recently instituted at Val- 
paraiso (Ind.) University and will serve as an ad- 
visory board to the university administration and a 
representative body to consider faculty matters be- 
tween regular meetings of the entire staff. The senate 
consists of 29 senior professors. The head librarian, 
16 department heads, and full professors and asso- 
ciate professors meet with O. P. Kretzmann, presi- 
dent; W. E. Bauer, dean, College of Arts and Sei- 
ences; and J. W. Morland, dean, School of Law, and 
may be ealled together on short notice to diseuss new 
problems as they arise as a result of the university’s 
rapid growth. 


CARL CRANDALL, associate professor of civil engi- 
neering, Cornell University, has been appointed act- 
ing director, School of Civil Engineering, to succeed 
the late William Lindsay Malcolm, whose death was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Socigety, January 24. How- 
ard M. Gifft, also associate professor of civil engi- 
neering, has been named assistant to Professor Cran- 


dall. 


FREDERICK Lupwig GENTHNER, JR., has been ap- 
pointed periodical-service librarian, Ball State Teach- 
ers College (Muncie, Ind.). 


Martin P. CHworowsky, associate director, Com- 
mission on Edueational Organizations, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, has been appointed 
professor of education and head of the new inter- 
group and intereultural education program, Teachers 
College, Columbia University (deseribed elsewhere in 
these columns). He will begin his duties during the 
current semester although the program will not be 
formally launched until next fall. 


AMONG changes in staff announced by Emory Uni- 
versity (Ga.) under date of February 17 are the fol- 
lowing: appointments, heads of departments, Samuel 
Moore Shiver (associate professor of German, sue- 
ceeding Christian F. Hamff) and Joseph J. Matthews 
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(professor of history, sueceeding Ross H. McLean) ; 
associate professor, Sam Clement Webb (psychol- 
ogy); assistant professors, William Bevan, Jr. (psy- 
chology) and Robert Platt (biology) ; and instructors, 
John E. Muthard (psychology) and Elizabeth Brown 
Reinhardt (microbiology, anatomy, and physiology, 
School of Nursing, effective February 2). All other 
appointments are effective, September 1, 1948. 
George C. Leckie is continuing as lecturer in phi- 
losophy during the winter and spring quarters. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON, librarian and dean of instruc- 
tion, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor in the Graduate Library 
School, the University of Chicago, for the summer 
quarter, June 29 to September 4. Dr. Johnson will 
offer two courses at the graduate level: one on col- 
lege library administration; the other, in conjunction 
with the department of education, will deal with the 
roles of the professor, the librarian, and the adminis- 
trator in the effective use of library resources. 


Tue following appointments, effective February 1, 
have been announced by Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege (Laneaster, Pa.): Carl F. Pfatteicher, visiting 
professor of humanities; Ivan W. LeFevre, assistant 
protessor of sociology and education; and Richard A. 
Goodling, assistant instructor in psychology. 


NorMAN J. Wark, former professor of economies, 
Wesleyan University, assumed new duties as associate 
professor of economics, University of Bridgeport 
(Conn.), February 12. Dr. Ware is conducting a 
class in labor problems that will study the labor 
movement and the problems arising in society as a 
result of recent changes in industrial relations, recent 
labor legislation, collective bargaining, and adjust- 
ment of labor relations. 


LAVERNE WOERNER, professional chemist of Mari- 
etta (Ohio), has been invited to assist in the teach- 
ing of chemistry, Marietta College, until a successor 
to the late Hermann Rudolph Bernhard ean be ap- 
pointed. Dr. Bernhard’s death on January 17 was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 31. Grace 
E. Schafer, R.N., who served with the Army for three 
years during the war, has been appointed to give a 
course in home nursing during the spring semester. 


EvizapetH C. McCuintic, formerly instructor in 
English, division of adult education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, assumed new duties as assistant professor of 
English, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mitchell, S. 
Dak.), February 2. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR., professor of 
Greek literature and archaeology, Brown University, 
sailed for Greece, February 13, to take part in the 
excavation of the agora of Athens, a project under the 


sponsorship of the American School of Classicg| 
Studies (Athens). Dr. Robinson replaces William p. 
Dinsmoor, professor of archaeology, Columbia Uni. 
versity, who was on leave of absence during the first 
semester to direct operations. During his stay jn 
Athens, Dr. Robinson will conduct a seminar in Greek 
sculpture in the school. 


Wu Yr-rang, president, Ginling College (Nanking, 
China), has been elected first president of the Ching 
Association of University Women and chairman of 
the China Christian Edueation Association and has 
been appointed to the advisory board of the U. §, 
Education Foundation in China. 


A. Hotuis EpEens, whose appointment as vice- 
chancellor, Regents of the University System of 
Georgia, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 
26, 1947, has been appointed associate director, Gen- 
eral Education Board, 49 West 49th Street, New 
York 20. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the American Con- 
ference of Academie Deans, the following officers were 
elected: Harlan Hatcher, the Ohio State University, 
vice-chairman; Elizabeth E. May, Hood College 
(Frederick, Md.), secretary-treasurer; Ruth L. Hig- 
gins, Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.), editor of the 
Proceedings; and the Reverend Stephen A. Mulealy, 
S.J., Boston College, ‘Logan Wilson, Tulane Univer- 
sity, Margaret S. Morriss, Pembroke College, Brown 
University, and C. Clement French, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), members of the 
Executive Committee. The election of Marten ten 
Hoor, College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Alabama, as chairman was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 7. 

Luoyp M. Jones, professor of physical education, 
the Pennsylvania State College, was elected president, 
College Physical Education Association, at the lst 
annual meeting, January 8-9. 


W. G. Friepricnu, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Valparaiso University, was recently elected chair- 
man of the Policy Committee, College English Asso- 
ciation. 

Norman A. M. MacKeEnzig, president, University 
of British Columbia (Vancouver), was elected to the 
Board of Trustees, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, February 20, to replace 
George C. MeDonald, of MeDonald, Currie and Con- 
pany, Montreal, retiring trustee. 


Epna McGuire Boyp anp Etsa SCHNEIDER joined 
the staff of the U. S. Office of Edueation, February 3. 
Mrs. Boyd, former member of the staff of Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls), is assistant specialist 
in history in the field of elementary education; Miss 
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Schneider, former assistant director of health, phys- 
ical education, and safety, Illinois State Department 
of Publie Instruction, is assistant specialist in health 
and physical education in the elementary field. 


Wixrrep G. LEUTNER, president, Western Reserve 
University, announced on February 12 that he plans 
to retire as soon as a successor can be appointed. 
Dr. Leutner will reach the retirement age of 70 years 


on March 1, 1949. 


Rozert N. Daniet, dean, Furman University 
(Greenville, S. Car.), will retire on June 1 after 25 


vears of service. 


JosepH B. REYNOLDS AND Frep V. LarKIN will be 
retired by Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), July 
1. Dr. Reynolds, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, has served the university for 41 years; Pro- 
fessor Larkin, head of the department of mechanical 
engineering, for 36 years. 


Recent Deaths 


ALVIN JEROME HOsTeTLer, dean of education, 
Cedarville (Ohio) College, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident, February 13, according to word received 
by ScHooL AND Society, February 19. Dean Hos- 
tetler, who was sixty-nine years old at the time of his 
death, had served as teacher in the elementary schools 
(1595-1906), principal of high schools (1908-17), 
and supervisor of rural schools (1917-22), Tusea- 
rawas County (Ohio); director (1922-27), Tusca- 
rawas County Normal School; and in the deanship 


(since 1927). 


THe REVEREND Harry Westcott WorLEY, presi- 
dent, Union Theological Seminary (Foochow, China), 
died, February 14, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
Worley had served as a missionary in China for 
thirty-three years. 


MarrHew Howe.u Reser, president of the Board 
of Trustees, Edgewood Park School (Briarcliff Manor, 
\. Y.), died, February 17, at the age of eighty-five 
Dr. Reaser had served as president, Linden- 
wood College (St. Charles, Mo.), before going to Wil- 
son College (Chambersburg, Pa.) as its president in 
1904. In 1912 he founded Beechwood School (Jenkin- 
town, Pa.) and served as headmaster until the school 
Was merged with Beaver College in 1918. He founded 
the Edgewood Park School in 1936. 


years. 


WarREN Powers Larrp, professor emeritus of 
architecture, University of Pennsylvania, died, Feb- 
tuary 18, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Laird 
had served as instructor in architecture (1886-87), 
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Cornell University; and at the University of Penn- 
sylvania as instructor (1890-91), professor (1891-— 
1932), and first dean of the School of Fine Arts 


(192082). 


- Wi~i1aAm Woopsrince Eppy, associate professor of 


history, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), succumbed 
to a heart attack, February 18, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. Dr. Eddy had served as teacher (1911-— 
13), American University at Beirut; instructor in his- 
tory and politics (1919-20), Princeton University; 
instructor in history (1920-23), University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle); and at Lafayette College as in- 
structor in history (1923-24), assistant professor 
(1924-31), and associate professor (since 1931). 


Oscar Harmon McPuHERSON, librarian, Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School, died, February 19, at the age of 
sixty-four years. Mr. McPherson had served the 
school as a master (since 1906) and as librarian 


(since 1923). 


BrotuerR A1IDAN, C.S.C., professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, died, February 20, at the age 
of seventy years. Brother Aidan had served the uni- 
versity as prefect (1902-07, 1927-34), Brownson 
Hall, first superior of Duparie Hall (1907-19), and 
professor of English (since 1943); president (1919- 
22, 1925-26), Holy Cross College (New Orleans) ; and 
as a teacher in Reitz Memorial High School, Evans- 
ville (Ind.), Central Catholie High School, Fort 
Wayne, and Central Catholic High School, South 
Bend. 


Tuomas F. GarpNer, librarian, Kent (Ohio) State 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, February 20, 
at the age of forty-three years. Mr. Gardner had 
served as a librarian in New York City before going 
to the university two years ago. 


Coming Events 

THE annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Academic Deans will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, March 10, concurrently with the 
meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Universities. Emil Leffler, dean, Albion ( Mich.) 
College, to whom ScHOooL AND Society is indebted for 
this notice, states that there will be no formal papers, 
“but the evening will be given over to an exchange of 
ideas and information, and the topics to be covered 
will be largely dictated by the needs and interests of 
those present.” The meeting is open to all who are 
interested in the problems common to the office of the 
academie dean. 


THE Classical Association of New England will hold 








~ 
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its 42d annual meeting at Amherst (Mass.) College, 
April 2-3. John Erskine, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, will deliver an address, 
“The Cost of the Sabine Farm,” at the dinner meeting 
on Friday evening, April 2. For further information 
write to Manford V. Kern, professor of English, Am- 
herst College, or to the secretary of the association, 
Van L. Johnson, Tufts College (Medford 55, Mass.). 


Honors and Awards 

HerMan R. REICHENBACH, assistant professor of 
music, Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia (Fredericksburg), was recently elected an 
honorary corresponding member of the International 
Folk Musie Council of London. 


Epwarp D. WHirTTLesey, director of public rela- 
tions, University of Denver, “was awarded recognitiou 
for the outstanding public-relations campaign of 
1947” by the Denver Advertising Club, January 22. 


Av the 69th annual commencement of Case Institute 
of Technology (Cleveland), January 24, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred 
upon William Edwards Stevenson, president, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, and the degree of Doctor of Science, 
upon Merle A. Tuve, director, department of ter- 
restrial magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


EUGENE S. BriaGs, who has served for ten years as 
president, Phillips University (Enid, Okla.), was 
granted an honorary LL.D. degree by the university 
at the celebration of the anniversary of his accession 
to the presidency. 


Mrs. Henry MANNIX, of Brooklyn, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Women and American 
representative on the Governing Board, International 
League of Catholie Women, will be the first recipient 
of the Magnificat Medal to be awarded by Mundelein 


Shorter Papers. 


College (Chicago 40) in March. The medal is given 
to the Catholic alumna who, “utilizing her colle 
training to the fullest, has intensified appreciation o 
Christian social living by the character of her own 
life and by her contribution to social, aesthetic, s¢. 
entific, philanthropic, or religious leadership.” [hp 
medal, designed by Virginia Gaertner Broderick, pro. 
fessional artist and an alumna of fhe college, depicts 
symbolically the Spiritual Canticle of St. John of the 
Cross. 


Other Items 


FRANK G. Davis, head of the department of educa. 
tion, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), returned 
on January 17 from a three-month trip to Europe, 
nine weeks of which were spent in Germany. He was 
employed by the Education and Religious Affairs 
Division of the Military Government to survey the 
situation in greater Hesse and to propose a guidance 
program for the state. 


THE name of the Graduate School of the University 
of Illinois has been changed to the Graduate College 
because of the increased importance of work in ad- 
vanced studies and an increase of 34 per cent in en- 
rollment over that of the year 1946-47. Louis X. 
Ridenour, dean, Graduate School, will continue as 
dean of the college. 


At the beginning of the fall term in October, 1947, 
the “department of religion was changed to the de- 
partment of college theology” in Providence College. 
The content of the courses . . . follows that of the 
Summa Theologica, according to a report sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society recently by the Very Reverend 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president. Father Slavin also 
reports that a science building, to contain laboratories, 
classroom, and library for physics, chemistry, and 
biology, is being erected at a cost of $650,000. The 
building is more than half completed. 





PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA! 


Maria Haas 
Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


InpIA has achieved independence. For decades 
some of her present leaders have been striving for this 
goal. Outside of India more was known about their 
personalities and their struggles than about the vast 
mysterious country to which they wanted to give new 


1 The author taught in various Indian schools and col- 
leges from 1939 to 1946. 


and better ways of living. Their contention was that 
only swaraj (self-rule) could bring about the gigan- 
tie work of economical, social, and educational reform. 
Again and again they expressed their conviction that 
the Indian spirit could never conform to any foreign 
pattern of civilization and that only Indians, unham- 
pered by foreign interference, could achieve the edu- 
cational uplift of the old country. 

Religion sets the pattern in India for social life 
The various religious communities are certainly not 
uniform, but it should be frankly stated that among 
both Hindus and Moslems the position of the Indian 
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woman is ineredibly low. In spite of the endeavors 
of the British Government the Hindus, especially the 
Hower classes, still practice child marriage, and wives 
of high-easte Hindus waste their days in the gossip 
| seclusion of the zenanas (the women’s houses) 
_often worse off than their “untouchable” sisters 
who at least have an open-air life. Again, one has 
only to look at the heavily veiled Mohammedan 
ean shapeless in their long heavy cloaks, glancing 
at the outside world only through tiny holes of the 
open-work embroidery before their eyes, in order to 
have an idea of the entanglement of religious and 
‘social questions. A healthy physical and mental 
‘crowth, however, will hardly be possible without an 
education of the mothers of the nation, of the future 
" mothers at least. The Hindu marriage law still de- 
prives women of all aspiration for independence. 
Until now all reforms for their freedom were spon- 
sored by the English with little suecess. It remains 
to be seen what effect independence will have and 
which religious community will be more inelined to 


ant 


REP ag Ginko eS One 


© adopt modern ideas. 

© With relatively few exceptions most schools are 
denominational. Mohammedan schools are often 
; hound to a seet or a mosque. The Parsees, followers 
of the Zoroastrian religion, living in a few towns of 
“the East coast, educate their women according to 
This small but well-to-do minor- 
In some parts 


’ Western standards. 
ity is interested in industrial progress. 
of India there are mission schools for “Eurasians,” 
that is, for pupils of mixed European and Asiatic 
descent and various types of so-called “European” 
schools, admitting only a small number of Indian 
pupils, mostly of the higher classes. Thus the edu- 
cational situation aecentuates racial and social preju- 
_ dices and serves as a battlefield for national aspira- 
5 tions. 

- But the majority of Indian children receive no edu- 
. About 91 per cent of the male 
» population is illiterate and the figure for women is 
. still higher. And this in a country with a population 
of about 440 millions! Only a few districts, e.g., the 
progressive Bombay Presidency, have slowly intro- 
duced free compulsory education, though for a nearly 
Free India has announced already 


It ab A 





neglible number. 
the introduction of universal compulsory education. 
Besides, Indian edueators have come to realize that, 
lor the suecess of compulsory schooling, the problem 
of adult edueation has to be tackled at the same time. 
If the child comes back to a home in which there is 





Pa no book, no sharing of his reading interests, and to a 
3 community in which there is no library, he will soon 
’ drop his reading and writing habits and have his few 
a letters written by a paid seribe. The money spent 
| >on his education will have been squandered. 


Of 


<3 
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course the greatest problem of the literacy campaign 
is the one which education finds itself facing all over 
the world: where to get competent teachers, ready to 
do their work for a very modest salary and be content 
with the humanizing effects of their work. The 
minimum fee proposed by the Central Advisory 
Board of India in the war years was a mere pittance. 

The present purpose of the educators of the new 
India is not a slow reform of existing institutions, 
developed under British rule; the aim is the foun- 
dation of a new type of education based on Indian 
traditions and ethos instead of the imitation of alien 
ideals and patterns. The most discussed reform plan, 
developed in 1937 and on trial in various schools, 
bears the name of Gandhi, the foremost leader of 
independence. It is sometimes referred to as the 
“Wardha” system, named after the place at which 
Gandhi issued his proposals at a conference of edu- 
eationists in October, 1937. Dr. Zakir Hussain, a 
prominent Mohammedan teacher of partly European 
education, helped to work out the principles upon 
which the conference agreed. 

According to Gandhi the existing system in India 
had failed not only because English was made the 
medium of instruction in all the higher stages, but 
also because vocational education was lacking: the 
had become unfit for labor and 
Instruction must be given in the 


educated classes 
manual work. 

mother tongue, it was declared, and some basie craft 
must form the core subject. Primary education 
should be free and compulsory and extended to a 
seven-year course. The system should be made self- 
supporting. It was this principle of financing basie 
education that was widely attacked, though its oppo- 
nents were not able to show how the means necessary 
for a universal primary system could otherwise be 
provided. The central position of the basic craft, 
another point of attack, was defended from many 
standpoints. Psychologically, there should be no 
tyranny of purely academic and theoretical instrue- 
The child has to use his hands and intelligence 
Socially, the gulf 


tion. 
in the study of a productive craft. 
between the intellectual and manual workers would be 
narrowed down when the dignity of labor was uni- 
versally recognized. Economically, the school would 
not depend on financial help from outside. 
craft was to be selected according to local conditions: 


The basie 


spinning, weaving, carpentry, pottery, agriculture, 
leather work, or the like. The basic craft was to be 
the central subject to which the others—mathematies, 
mother tongue, history, geography, civies, drawing, 
ete.—were to be correlated. 


Criticism turned at once against the idea that chil- 
dren ought to pay for their education by their work. 
Gandhi wanted the state to purchase the manufac- 
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tures of these schools. In answering such attacks 
he later stated that the schools would support them- 
selves only as far as it proved necessary. The system 
was also blamed for competing with cottage indus- 
tries. The efficiency of a school would be judged 
from the amount of money gained. The objection 
that too much emphasis was put on the basie craft is 
certainly justified; a period of more than three hours 
daily was allotted to it, more than to all the other 
subjects together. 

In the opinion of the writer a fuller understanding 
of the system suggested by Gandhi ean be obtained 
only if one sees it in the light of his general religious 
and moral views. The spiritual outlook should govern 
all the practical and lower aspects of life, an outlook 
which is becoming more and more foreign to the West. 
Gandhi knew Western life well from experience, and 
his opposition was based on his principles: man needs 
a daily routine of which prayers as well as manual 
work form an important part. The old Indian 
spinning wheel accompanied him everywhere and 
the rather rough self-spun and self-woven Swadeshi 
cloth (cloth of the country) was exclusively worn 
as a political symbol and protest by him and his 
followers. What will remain of his principles in the 
new India? At any rate, many educators inside and 
outside his fold agree with him that the educational 
system which made English, a foreign idiom, the 
medium of higher and, indirectly, also of the greater 
part of the lower education was bound to fail. Most 
of them stressed, too, the need of national inspira- 
tion. This was strongly emphasized in a notable 
address, which Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji of Luck- 
now University delivered as president of the All India 
National Conference at Hardwar? in 1943. Eduea- 
tion, he said, must aim at the production of person- 
ality. Its expression can be seen in the artistie prod- 
ucts of the Indian home industry. Sanskrit, the dead 
language in which the Vedas were written, should be 
made compulsory in national education, for it is the 
language of the soul, of the prayers and temples of 
India. Edueation, further on, must be related to the 
economical needs of the nation. 

These ideas, voiced through the years with increas- 
ing insistence by Indians of outstanding personality, 
were only partly in disagreement with the educational 
plans of the Indian government. The Central Board 
of Education, under the leadership of its adviser, Mr. 
Sargent, had recognized the need of educational re- 
form and had drawn up a new plan for reconstruction 
in which the suggestions of the Wardha Committee 
were to some extent considered. Sargent stated in 
exact figures, however, that forty years would be 
needed to carry out this reconstruction plan! Lack 


2 Famous site of ancient Hindu culture on the Ganges. 
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of means and of competent teachers would make such pro 
a delay necessary. Approximately 2,000,000 teachers that 
would be wanted for universal primary education pj 
about a tenth of that number for higher education, 
In the spiritual atmosphere of India, and especially 
at the dawn of a new historical period, teachers may 
readily respond to any appeal for educational firs. 
aid. But for how long? The very low standing of 
the undernourished Indian teacher will hardly change 
before his standard of living is raised. Traditions 
customs, indolence, the Hindu easte system, and other 
factors have worked in such a way as to produce 
mass poverty in a country rich beyond anyone's 
imagination. The mere view or thought of it makes 
westerners feel ill, and one derives no comfort frow 
the ready excuse that they are used to it. 

Any reconstruction plan will have to take into ac 
count other difficulties of a more specifie character, 
India is a country of villages; there are 700,000 vil- 
lages against 40 cities. Indeed it is a striking fact 
that the dense population of this wide country (India 
is nearly three-and-one-half times more densely popu- 
lated than the United States) is living in an immense 
number of small, often very small, villages and is 
occupied only in primitive farming or related work. 
These villages are usually a cluster of dirty, window- 
less mud houses, a well, and a poorly decorated shrine. 
Indian historians like to mention the eultural role of a 
the village as a social and educational center in the left. 
ancient days. This role, they say, was due to political | 
self-government which the conquerors of India abol- 
ished along with the indigenous culture of the flourish- 
ing village schools. The wide scattering of the popu- 
lation, however, and the lack of good roads and 
proper conveyances present hard problems and finan- 
cial demands: a relatively greater number of schools 
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is needed, more teachers have to be trained and accom- ial 
modated, traffie problems must be solved. Besides on 
these difficulties, agricultural populations are always ioe 


looking for reasons to lower the school-attendance age oon 
in order to get the cheap labor of the children’s hands. al 
Indian children mature early; many parents would ey 
like to send them to school at the age of four. whi 

The language problem with which the program of on 
the new education in India is faced is a dangerous Gar 
and delicate one, directly touching the roots of na- fee 
tional ideology. Much as the leaders of different re- kno 
ligious and political communities may disagree 00 
other issues, there is unity of opinion on the one point 
that the position of English in the curriculum should 
be only that of a second language in higher education 
and should be altogether excluded from the primary 
and middle stages. As to which languages should be 
taught or used as the medium of instruction no con- 
sensus has been reached. The immensity of this 
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roblem can be understood only in view of the fact 
hat about 200 languages are spoken in the territory 
of India. Linguistieally, they belong to different 
groups using different types of script. This compli- 
cates the training of teachers and the printing of 
textbooks. The number of the English-speaking pri- 
wry schools was always small and mostly kept by 
the various missions or by private agencies; but many 
hich schools and most of the colleges used English as 
the medium of instruction. To get a post at the bank, 
at the post office, or at the railway—by no means well- 
paid posts—a knowledge of English was necessary. 
This, at least, secured a modest existence and a certain 
social standing. Of the 19 universities of India only 
two did not teach in English; consequently, books for 
higher education were printed in English and some 


J 


mi 


only in English. 

For the greatest part of India, especially for its 
northern half, Hindustani or Urdu plays the role of 
a lingua franca understood by a large part of the 
population. It is, indeed, one and the same language, 
spoken in its purest form in the capital of Delhi and 
the country round it. It is a mixture of an Indo- 
Aryan language with a vocabulary which draws also 
on the Arabie and Persian languages. If it is written 
in the Devanagri seript, which is based on the seript 
used in Sanskrit and modern Hindi, it is called Hin- 
dustani; if written in a seript running from right to 
left, in characters derived from the Arabic and Per- 
sian seripts, it is ealled Urdu. Gandhi in his desire 
for national unity suggested that Hindustani should 
become the real lingua franca of India, the national 
language, taught to every child in one seript or an- 
other or even in both. But in most parts of the coun- 
try only the vernacular, the language generally spoken 
locally, is taught in the schools. This irksome lan- 
guage question is also restricting the available num- 
ber of books, the eampaign for literacy, adult educa- 
tion, and any type of edueation given through other 
agencies than schools, e.g. the radio, the press, forums, 
and so on. It will not be easy for the Indian leaders 
to solve the thorny problem of the national idiom 
which affeets both states, Hindustan as well as Pakis- 
tan, even if—as is to be expected for Hindustan— 
Gandhi’s suggestion is adopted. What will be done 
lor the South of India, in which Hindustani is hardly 
know n ? 

The expectation of a speedy reform of civilization 
‘ccounts for the immense interest in voeational edu- 
cation in India; the national leaders are highly in 
- lavor of an intensive vocational training, but by their 
‘ocial and edueational views they rather delay its solu- 
As to higher edueation the contention is that 
the system is “top heavy” in spite or partly because 
_ ol the wide illiteracy. The proportion of university 
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students is too high as compared to the number of the 
school-going population. The bad effects are shown 
in the great number of students who, after completing 
their studies cannot find a suitable occupation, have 
to be satisfied with minor clerical jobs and conse- 
quently soon drop their former intellectual interests. 
It also seems necessary to revise the standards for the 
admission of students. This academic superstructure 
is the more unnatural as higher training in the agri- 
cultural and industrial fields is urgently needed. Be- 
sides engineers, technicians of lower degrees, super- 
visors, foremen, skilled labor are in high demand. 
Some great mills and plants came up to Western 
standards during the war, but will India adopt mass 
production on a larger scale or reject it for the sake 
of higher social and individual values, as some of her 
leaders suggest? Boredom and dissatisfaction, they 
point out, undeniably go along with motorized and 
mechanized mass work and deprive individuals of the 
pleasures and virtues connected with creative work. 

Higher education itself, especially in regard to ex- 
aminations, is in urgent need of reform. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the level of some universities, 
particularly in the medical field, must be raised. 
High schools and colleges are affiliated with the uni- 
versities, which set the standards by supplying and 
grading the examination papers. The teachers are 
often more hindered than helped by the way these 
external agencies interfere with their work. The so- 
called European schools prepare their pupils for the 
examination papers set and graded by the British 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, a practice 
which will naturally disappear now. 

The subcontinent, split into two states, has achieved 
independence. It has still to establish patterns of 
civilization adapted to modern needs. The Eastern 
world has in the past given so much to Western 
civilization that it should feel free now to use what 
may serve its own new aims. Let us hope that, in the 
educational world at least, the East and the West will 
meet. 


A NEW APPROACH TO LITERATURE FOR 
NEW WORLD PROBLEMS 


KENNETH OLIVER 


University of Wisconsin 


Can civilization survive, divided against itself? 
Can the dividing lines be wiped out and “one world” 
become a reality? There is an increasing tendency to 
give a despairing “No” to both of these questions. 
Equal in desperation is the prospect of still another 
war, which nevertheless will ensue if national groups 
can see each other only as dangerous antagonists. 

Is there no hope but in force? Are those who once 
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said “The pen is mightier than the sword” ready to 
vield the issue? Are those who have devoted lifetimes 
to the development of understanding, in the belief 
that it was the greatest, the most powerful as well as 
the only pacific weapon, ready to deny all they have 
Fear may be the daughter of ignorance, 
For both, 
the great literature of the world has not only a pal- 


stood for? 


and hatred is the son of narrow prejudice. 


liative but also a potential remedy. 

Literature has been defined as “the autobiography 
of the human race” and the definition has been quoted 
and approved until it is both familiar and unques- 
tioned. It is indeed man’s story of himself, whether 
you regard the human race as a mature species which 
has suffered and played through its adolescence, or 
as a child still, not yet fully aware of its problems 
and unable to lay intelligent plans for its future. 

Yet we accept this definition too lightly and, there- 
fore, profit by it too little. Hand in hand with the 
“autobiography” idea goes the easy maxim that hu- 
man nature is the same in all ages and all places. 
This, which is equally true, leads us to think of all 
great literature as merely a splendid revelation of 
“man” in the abstract. 

We must remember that literature reveals not the 
abstract man alone, but also civilization; not “eul- 
ture,” as but 
plural form of the word is tremendously important. 


another abstract, cultures—and_ the 
Culture, Webster tells us, means, among other things, 
“the characteristic attainments of a people or social 
order.” What makes those attainments “character- 
istic” is the existence of equally distinct attitudes 
toward life, toward religion, ethies, and aesthetics. It 
is no mere aecident that Greece produced a virile 
literature, with fully half of the world’s greatest 
tragedies written in two generations, while a thousand 
years of medieval Europe produced not a_ single 
tragedy that can stand beside them. Yet huiman na- 
ture was the same; man, in the abstract sense, was the 
same. The difference was in culture, in the attitude 
toward life in all its aspects. 

In our own contemporary world there is as wide 
a variety of culture as at any time in the past. In 
our own century two devastating wars have scourged 
Was it not a 
toward life, toward the relationship of man to the 


the world. divergence in attitudes 
state, toward the very value of man himself that made 
those wars inevitable? 

But it is not enough merely to answer in the affirm- 
ative, unless one believes that all men must think 
Agreement is not 
necessary. It is 
the diversity of cultures that makes understanding 


alike in order to live at peace. 
Understanding and tolerance are. 


and tolerance difficult. 


Of major cultures the world has at least four: 
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European, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese. Do = 
understand them all, so that we ean share intelli. 
gently in their major problems today? Do we under. 
stand any one of them besides our own—or eve 
own itself? 

It is on the background of this disquieting wor\q 
scene that a new approach to literature is urged—no} 


Nn our 


new in the sense of belonging wholly to the future. 
yet unknown by many and followed by few. 

I have been examining the literature departments 
of American universities, in catalogs chosen at ran. 
dom. I find departments of English literature, as also 
of French, German, and Spanish, in all of them. [py 
some there are also Italian, Russian, Japanese, ete, 
One might, with careful selection of schools, 
study every major language and literature of the 
world, and a lot of minor ones. But where, in the 
departments above named can one study European 
culture as a whole? What is offered is good. Every 
language has its national tradition, and there is value 
But two things are deli- 
nitely and sadly wrong with an offering which is 
There is first the 
necessity of mastering every language whose tradition 


ete. 


in studying any of them. 
limited to the national approach. 
one wishes to absorb. That means drastic limitation in 
the number of students. A few language departments 
offer literature in translation. That enlarges the pos- 
But the second, the real objec- 
tion, is that such a nationalistic approach stresses the 
‘rather than 
Even where there is a 


sibilities by a little. 


differences among men the traditions 
which they hold in common. 
large variety of foreign-language departments, even 
where students master the linguistic prerequisite and 
throng to literature courses in generous numbers, the 
result is not so much a larger area of cultural under- 
standing as it. is more lines of cultural knowledge. 
Europe, at least the Western portion, is a single cul- 
tural unit, all of whose parts are necessary, are abso- 
lutely essential to a basic grasp of the meaning ol 
national tradition. 
tolerance which Europe so desperately needs in our 
own generation is impossible without an understand- 


any one More important, the 


ing of the very bases for the existing divergencies 11 
We of the United States are, willy-nilly, a 
Because of our 


attitudes. 
part of the European cultural unit. 
economie and moral strength, we, perhaps more thal 
any other nation, need to understand the problems 
of Europe, which means that we need to have a thor- 
ough grasp of European culture, both in its har 
We will 


never get either one through single-language 2p- 


monious whole and in its divergent parts. 


proaches. They must be gained through comparative 
study. But culture is tradition, and the comparative 
approach, the study of interwoven attitudes, must no! 


limit itself to the contemporary field. The preset 
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+ be understood in its fullness without at least 


cannot 


Do the most significant contributions of the past as a 
Inte 7 

hackground. 
under . ) 
nder Nor can we safely confine ourselves to Europe in 


ver he = . : 2 
rom With a shrinking world we must find a 


our study. 
way to harmony among many cultures, some of them 
lel} different from our own. There is no alterna- 
Of these 


to fusion, tolerance, or elimination. 
tolerance through understanding is the one 


> World 
d—not wm 
future, uve | 
three, 
“t whieh offers the richest reward at the least cost. I 
ments Hee i : 
at 7 Jo not mean tolerance of whatever attitudes any 
c ran- . 
as al eroup may choose to adopt. Tolerance of an in- 
as da SU 2 ‘ . “9 . 
tolerant ideology, such as that of Mussolini’s Fascism 


m. In s 
Yet even 


e, ete or Hitler’s Nazism is out of the question. 


schools here our failure to achieve sympathetic understanding 


ot the 
in the 


of the true and unfading values of the Italian and 
German people led us to withdraw behind a barrier 
of fear and to antagonize where we might have put 
forth our best efforts to determine those peoples’ basic 


ropean 


Every 


s valne problems and to help them find a solution outside of 
re deli- war. We did not have adequate understanding for 
hich is such an approach; if we had had it, we might still 
rst the have failed, in view of the intolerance fostered by 


adition those régimes. But the important thing is for us to 
recognize that the real source of the war was defi- 
nitely the failure of units within a cultured group to 


understand and appreciate the values, ideals, and 


tion in 
‘tments 


1e pos- 


objec- aspirations of the other peoples in that group. Re- 
ses the cardless of who was to blame then, the only possible 
ditions way to avoid similar conflicts in the future 1s to 


sadieaihs achieve deep, broad, and solid understanding of the 
peoples of the world with whom we have to deal. 


To study the economies, politics, philosophy, and 


5, even 
te and 
ys the 2 - . . _ 
wes toa religion of other nations is useful, and there is no 
But to 


study the literature of the same peoples is to combine 


‘7’. 
under intention here to depreeate such approaches. 
vledge 
Je cul- ne : 
, all the significant phases of culture into a single well- 
» aDso- . 
fused medium, and to have the study flavored to taste 


as well. Literature is culture infused with life, suf- 
fused with color, vigorous and appealing. 

er To confine the study within national boundaries, 
however, is to ignore the full significance of the cul- 
tural depth and breadth available in the autobiogra- 
phy of man. National traditions have their values, 
and these surely ought to be studied and perpetuated 


‘stand- 


cles In 


in specialized departments. In addition to these, how- 

a ever, there should by all means be departments in 
i all universities and probably in high schools as well, 

sed Which dedicate themselves to the broadest and deepest 
" ’ possible understanding of world cultures through lit- 
; a erature. Such a department should offer compara- 
yan tive surveys of the principal cultural groups as seen 
ant In extensive selections of significant literature. It 
- ought especially to explore the whole scope of the 


European tradition, revealing as clearly as possible 
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its roots, the bases of its growth, its common prob- 
lems, and its ideals. 

A few such departments exist. 
Wisconsin has had a department of comparative lit- 
erature for more than twenty-five years, during which 


The University of 


time it has done varied and valuable work of a pio- 
neering nature. The University of Southern Califor- 
nia has a young but growing department of compara- 
tive literature. Columbia University has more re- 
cently added an element of the comparative approach 
to its English department, which has become a “de- 
partment of English and comparative literature.” 
The University of Washington has very recently set 
up a “department of general literature.” Among the 
smaller schools, Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, has a department of comparative literature. 
There are undoubtedly others, for the movement 
toward the more broadly cultural approach is begin- 
ning to gather momentum. And in addition to these 
there are schools which offer courses in the world’s 
great books, an approach similar in nature though 
somewhat limited in seope by being confined, gen- 
erally, to a single year of work. 

What sort of courses, specifically, ought such a de- 
partment to offer? 
and not all possibilities can be listed. 


The potential variety is great, 
But here are 
a few suggestions drawn from the department of com- 
parative literature at the University of Wisconsin. I 
have taken the liberty to make some modifications. 

1. Books that have made civilization. An introdue- 
tion to world literature, selecting works which high- 
light basic cultural elements in China, Japan, India, 
Greece, Rome, and the Near East (Hebrew, Moham- 
medan, Christian groups). Suggested as a semester 
survey course carrying four credits, or two semesters, 
with two eredits each. 

2. The growth of Western civilization. A literary 
Dante, 
the Renaissance, the rise of science, social literatures. 


view of the cultural development of the West. 


Representative works selected for a three-credit se- 
mester introductory course. 

Selected works 
whole. 


3. The meaning of the Renaissance. 


from European literature as a Semester. 
Three credits. 
4. The the 


growth of science and social literature of Europe as 


nineteenth century. Romanticism, 
Three credits. 

Selected 
literary works from all major cultures. 


a whole. Semester. 


5. The contemporary world. significant 
Semester. 
Three credits. 

the 
What ques- 
tions were raised about literature and how they were 


6. Literary criticism. Approach to subject 


from the general cultural point of view. 


answered by each age as civilization advanced from 


the Greek golden age to our own. Full year. Six 


credits. 
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In addition to these the various literary genres, such 
as drama, the epic, lyrie poetry, could each profitably 
be studied for their revelation of culture. Legendary 
literatures make an excellent approach to significant 
traditions, especially if studied in comparison with 
contemporary writings of the same peoples. The his- 
torical novel at its best is a fine revelation of the 
interpretations of tradition, and utopian literatures 
can bring classes into direct contact with social eriti- 
cism and ideals. Any one of the above suggestions 
can lead to highly informative studies of humanity 
on the kind of a broad, cultural basis that produces 
an understanding of and sympathy for the best that 
all the world’s peoples have achieved in civilization. 

The breadth of the field does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of adequately trained instructors. Certainly 


Meborte . .« x 
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these should have polylingual training and generoy; 
acquaintance with history, philosophy, and religions 
in addition to a broad background of literature, Foy. 
tunately, the ground has been broken. Departments 
exist, though still few in number, where direct prepa. 
ration under competent guidance can be had. Byt 
much remains to be done. We are at least a gen. 
eration behind schedule in this particular approach, 
It remains for us, without destroying the values of 
national traditions, to make it possible for coming 
generations to receive direct, adequate training in the 
achievement of the human race as a whole and jn 
its significant cultural parts. Literature, properly 
taught, is perhaps the most interesting approach pos. 
sible to the understanding of man. We ought to he 
making better use of that medium. 





PROPOSALS TO THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH 


A. R. Meap, V. A. Hines, Ipa RutH McLenpDon 
University of Florida 


THE following statement has been prepared by the 
staff of the Bureau of Educational Research, Univer- 
sity of Florida, in response to a request from the 
president of the American Edueational Research As- 
sociation for suggestions for the improvement of edu- 
cational research. 

Research in the realm of the social sciences has 
lagged far behind research in the natural sciences 
both in its pure and applied state. Education, as 
one area in the social sciences, is particularly deficient 
in the quality and quantity of its significant pioneer- 
ing. This situation can be explained, in part, in that 
we as a society seem too skeptical, and even antagon- 
istie toward any change as far as people or social 
institutions are concerned. Witness the many articles 
and accounts which suggest returning to the “good old 
days” in family life, church influence, and education 
itself. Similarly qualities of character in individuals 
are thought to be not quite what they were a genera- 
tion or two ago. In contrast, however, no one ever 
suggests discarding automobiles in favor of buggies, 
electric lights for candles, or radios for gramophones. 

If we are to progress on all fronts in this age of 
technology, we must reduce to a minimum the gap be- 
tween technical advance and social advance. It is not 
enough that we sit back and wait for “natural” evolu- 
tion to bring about the necessary improvements in 
the social field. A conscious, co-operative effort must 
be made by society toward social progress. 


There are three functions in which we, as a group 
interested in educational research, can make a distinct 
contribution. These are; first, in the reporting of 
research studies; second, in the dissemination of re- 
search in education; and, third, in the definite appli- 
cation of research that has been made and accepted as 
sound. 

It is the belief of the staff of our Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research that such research has made enough 
progress and that its techniques are well enough 
known and are effective enough and that the results, 
even with all of their inadequacies, are valuable 
enough so that we are justified in making very large 
and comprehensive proposals. We are not, therefore, 
submitting a detailed list of suggestions following the 
long list of problems suggested by the president in his 
communication, but rather we are selecting two of 
these for somewhat detailed consideration. 


AN EpDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


1. We want to propose a program for providing 
larger and more adequate financial support for com- 
prehensive and long-time educational research pro}- 
ects. It is the conviction of our staff that the lack 
of such financial backing has been the chief difficulty 
in the way of planning, staffing, and executing many 
proposed important research investigations. We first 
suggest as examples the possibility of five important 
long-time research investigations and then, secondly, 
we propose a program which, if carried out, would 
provide finances and enable the various agencies in- 
volved to conduct such long time researches as would 
be involved in the five suggested. The five examples 
are as follows: 

a. A long-time study of growth and development 0! 


children. It is proposed that such a study be made 
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differing conditions throughout the United 


Senerous under 
religions, States, beginning with the child either at birth or 


re. For. before birth and earrying the growth and develop- 
artments ment of the child into a defined period of adolescence 
t prepa. probably to the latest date of the appearance of 
ud. But puberty. This would mean that the outside chrono- 


lovical age limit of the study would be about 18 years. 
Obviously, such a comprehensive program involves 
many different types of services, many persons, and 
large sums of money. It would involve not only re- 
search people in education, but biochemists, biologists, 


t a gen. 
pproach, 
alues of 
| Coming 
ig in the 


and in physiologists, people with special training in research 
properly techniques in the field of child growth and develop- 
ach pos- ment, economists, sociologists, and probably many 


others with special techniques and abilities. It would 
involve also a great variety of equipment, all sorts of 
records, a large staff for the study of data and the 
interpretation of data. It would involve also a con- 
siderable sum of money for publication, distribution, 
and interpretation of results. It should provide 
means of translating findings into application in prac- 
tices. It is the judgment of our Bureau that such 
a project is one of the most necessary and most fun- 
damental involved in the whole field of publie edu- 
cation. 

b. A research investigation dealing with the rela- 


ht to be 


al group 
distinet 
‘ting of 
1 of re- 
e appli- 
‘pted as 


tions between population changes and education. 


of Edu- 

enouch This would involve the study of fluctuations in birth- 
enough rate over a rather long period of time, migration and 
results, numerous other population changes in relation to 


school systems, curricula, teaching programs, teaching 
methods, evaluation procedures, ete. Needless to say, 


aluable 


y large 
idles it would involve a large staff, much planning, funds 
ine the for payment of staff members. A great deal of print- 
tin his ing and distribution of materials would be involved. 
two of c. It is the judgment of our bureau that a long- 
time and comprehensive investigation should be made 
further on the question of what can be learned about 
N human intelligence. It is their judgment that there is 
seiittiae much yet to be discovered. The staff is aware of the 
sole fact that there is a conflict abroad about this, and 
proj: that in itself is an indication that all is not known 
sn teil and that this fundamental problem should be pursued 
culty longer, mueh more comprehensively, very carefully, 
aalai with the best techniques available and with new tech- 
re first niques, if they can be invented, until we reach some 
eaten resolution of some of the issues involved in this 
ii problem. 
ats * d. The fourth area which is suggested is a rather 
“— comprehensive and long-time study of the relation- 
onal ships of labor and education, the term labor being 
mples used to eover all sorts and conditions of labor organi- 
zations and unorganized labor in the United States 
cabal of Ameriea. It is the belief of our staff that each has 


contributions to make to the other. Already there 


made 
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have been findings in the field of labor relationships 
which are probably relevant to administrative and 
supervisory relationships to teachers, teacher relations 
to pupils, and pupil-pupil relationships, e.g., the work 
of Elton Mayo and his associates at the Western 
Electric plant in Cicero, Illinois. Other techniques 
and principles which have been empirically developed 
are described in such works as Golden and Rutten- 
berg’s “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy.” Thus 
far, with the exception of a few labor colleges, only 
a few scattered institutions of higher learning have 
accepted the problems of labor as a conscious field 
of study. Besides the findings from labor relation- 
ships, which may be relevant to personnel problems 
in education, there is a content or curriculum problem 
involved. What should teachers know about labor? 
What should elementary and secondary schools teach 
about labor? All in all, it seems to our staff that 
there are many large problems involved under this 
heading worth serious and continued research. 

e. The fifth and final research project suggested is 
research in the value of the present research tech- 
niques in the field of education and related fields in- 
cluding the invention and trial of new techniques. 
If such projects are to be carried out it will require 
a large amount of money. This, therefore, leads to 
the second proposal. 

2. Our bureau proposes that the American Educa- 
tional Research Association set up a committee com- 
posed of its outstanding members to work with other 
agencies that are interested in procuring and estab- 
lishing an educational research foundation as a source 
of financial support for such research. At the outset 
this foundation should have not less than one to five 
million dollars and it should act to increase the quan- 
tity of funds available as the facilities and programs 
for research made necessary the increased funds. It 
is the judgment of our bureau that the present funds 
provide for research in selected areas only, such as 
applied economies, Negro education, ete., and, that the 
Federal government will not enter into this area on 
any extensive scale. There are many ways in which 
such a research foundation could be set up. It could 
be so organized that it could have a continuing income 
from the results of its researches. Grants could be so 
made that copyrights and patents would secure some 
returns to the foundation. In addition, gifts should 
be sought from interested co-operating agencies to 
create the fund for the foundation. 

Such a foundation should be operated by a repre- 
sentative body of people mainly from the field of edu- 
cation, supplemented by representatives from other 
fields as time and conditions dictate the necessity. 
These people should above all have a liberal point of 
view on the type of research which they are willing 
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to encourage and should be ready to give strong en- 
couragement to frontier research as well as to the 
older and better established types of research. They 
should be liberal also in their allocations of assistance 
to different regions within the United States, to dif- 
Where 


necessary they should be willing to go far enough to 


ferent institutions, and to different groups. 


stimulate research in areas where it is needed. 
Our staff can imagine many of the members of the 
AERA saying, “Well, where are we going to get the 
That same question was asked of the mem- 
the old Edueation Board, 
Dabney was its secretary. They knew they 


money ?” 


bers of Southern when 
C. W. 
had a tremendous problem ahead of them and they 
faced it. The result was the creation of the General 
Education Board which secured its endowment from 
the Rockefeller Our staff has faith 


enough in the wisdom and courage of the leadership 


Foundation. 


of the profession to believe that if a group of in- 
telligent leaders plans to do this, they can carry it 
through to execution. We hope, therefore, that the 
AERA will give serious consideration to this matter 
and will take action to bring about the establishment 


of such a research foundation. 


IMPROVING THE TRANSLATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 
Into PRACTICE IN EDUCATION 


1. Textbooks in education.—Our bureau considers 
this as including publication, distribution, and ap- 
plication to edueation. Much ean be said about each 
of these. If we assume that any considerable body of 
research findings has important values for eduea- 
tional practice, then effective means should be em- 


There 


are weaknesses in each of the three processes, but in 


ployed to obtain application of the findings. 


the judgment of our bureau the process usually stops 
That is, the third 
We propose, therefore, to con- 


after publication and distribution. 
step is not taken. 
sider means of promoting the operation of the third 
process. We suggest that the place to begin with 
this is with undergraduate students preparing to 
teach. We first recommend that the AERA examine 
the textbooks in education, as we have, but more ex- 
We believe that they will find that many 
such textbooks are very largely repetitions of other 


tensively. 


writers, and that many even use other textbooks as 
collateral references to the exclusion of materials con- 
If the AERA finds this 


to be generally true, then we judge it would be ap- 


sisting of research findings. 


propriate to recommend (1) that writers of such texts 
change their materials to include more research find- 
ings, and (2) that publishers eneourage the writers 
of such texts to include such materials. 

To implement these two recommendations, 
recommend that the AERA set 


we 
up a committee to 
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formulate recommendations to writers and publishers 
and with authority to use all necessary means to 9}, 
tain consideration of their recommendations and y.. 
sulting changes in textbook preparation and publica. 
tion. 
2. Securing applications through preservice courses 
in education, student teaching, and inservice teachey 
education.—The average teacher on the job does yo; 
have the time to become familiar with research fin¢. 
ings in education, even if they were easily accessible, 
which they are not. Therefore, the people in strategiy 
positions in education have an imperative duty to 
bring the findings to teachers at every opportunity, 
if practices are to be improved. Those people jy 
strategic positions are (1) college teachers of educa. 
tion, (2) supervisors, and (3) administrators. The 
time to begin is at the first point of contact with the 
prospective teacher—when he is beginning his cours 
work in education. Since a considerable period of 
time elapses before research findings get into text- 
books, an important funetion of the teacher of edu- 
cation should be to bring current findings to his stu. 
dents. The student should read about these findings, 
hear them discussed, see them in practice, and use 
them. Perhaps the best place for use is in his student 
teaching or internship. The supervisor and critic 
teacher must be familiar with recent research so that 
they can help the student teacher to understand and 
use it in his work. 
Results of research should again be brought to the 
teacher when he takes graduate work in education on 
the campus or in extension centers. They should bi 
a conscious part of every workshop program. The 
teacher now has a larger experiental background to 
which he can relate his findings. Supervisors and ad- 
ministrators should keep up with significant researc! 
findings and should see that there are a part of in- 
service programs of teacher education. Only as they 
are brought to teachers again and again will a neces- 
sary condition for their use in practice be fulfilled. 
The methods just outlined for getting the teacher 
acquainted with research findings in education as they 
apply to his job are a necessary condition to their 
use in practice but not a sufficient one. It is further 
essential that the school and community elimate be 
such that newer practices will be sympathetically an 
favorably received. It is useless, if not actually psy- 
chologically bad, for the teacher to go to college and 
became acquainted with new practices which he plans 
to incorporate into his work and then, upon returning, 
have his principal or supervisor tell him that what lhe 
proposes is just silly theory dreamed up by peda 
gogues and that he should stick to the old, the true. 
the tried ways. 
Administrators and supervisors are in 
positions to make or break the applications of educt- 


strategic 
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tional research to teaching and learning situations. 
In the first place, they have a task of continuous 
interpretation of the school program to the com- 
munity thus building a climate of opinion favorable 
to progress. Secondly, they have a‘task of assisting 
teachers to secure, to prepare, to use, and to evaluate 
materials Which incorporate the findings of research. 
This would mean selecting the best possible textbooks, 
locating supplementary materials such as research 
bulletins, resource units, magazines, newspapers, ete. ; 
assisting in the planning to fit these into instructional 
programs ; assisting in the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of these in the instructional programs with suit- 
able revisions in programs from time to time. That 
this can be done has been demonstrated in many 
schools, one example being the Project in Applied 
Economies, sponsored by the Sloan Foundation, in 
Vermont, Florida, and Kentucky. 

Principals and supervisors, then, will have a three- 
fold task: (1) to exercise sympathetic leadership in 
the incorporation of research findings into the teach- 
ing programs of schools; (2) to bring research find- 
ings and materials of instruction to the attention of 
teachers; and (3) continuously to interpret the school 
program to the community so that newer practices 
will be accepted. 

To implement these recommendations, we recom- 
mend that AERA set up another committee to pre- 
pare and to carry out the program, as far as is pos- 
sible, to seeure a more effective use of results of edu- 
cational research in preservice and inservice teacher 


education and practice. 


SUMMARY PROPOSALS 


1. We propose the development of an educational 
research foundation, and give five examples of im- 
portant needed research possible of achievement with 
the help of such a foundation. 

2. We propose a plan for revision of textbooks 
in edueation so that they will use more the results of 
educational research. 

3. We propose a program to secure more effective 
utilization of the results of edueational research in 
preservice and inservice teacher edueation. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
NEW BLOOD 


WiLuiAM BEYER 


New York 27 


Tue ennui in modern warfare as well as its bloodier 
aspects caused many young men to dream mighty 
dreams which are, no doubt, in large part responsible 
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That 
the perspective these men gained in their compulsory 
association with their fellowmen provoked a new per- 
spective on themselves, mankind, and their funetion 
We have evidence of 


for the vigor of the current theatrical season. 


in life is apparently true, too. 
this in the new co-operative producing company, New 
Stages (see ScnHoot anp Society, January 31), in 
which all members are share holders. Two men, who 
likewise conspired to attack the citadel of Broadway 
when under arms and have conquered with their first 
two productions this season, are Robert Whitehead 
and Oliver Rea. 
Anderson as its star, and “Crime and Punishment,” 
with John Gielgud, the young producers have given 
conclusive evidence of their worthy ambitions, smart 
These two new 


In producing “Medea,” with Judith 


showmanship, and artistic acumen. 
organizations, together with the civic theater company 
at New York City’s Center of Musie and Drama, set 
up by José Ferrer and Richard Whorf, have currently 
provided the theater, that “fabulous invalid,” with a 
much-needed blood transfusion. In each instance they 
have contributed much to the season by presenting im- 
portant hew playwrights, reviving vigorous classics, 
and. making the season a memorable one for its mag- 
nificent acting. Cornell, Anderson, Meg Mundy, and 
Jessica Tandy enliven the stage brilliantly, and Brit- 
ish stars other than Gielgud, such as Wendy Hiller, 
Lewis J. Carroll, Maurice Evans, and Godfrey Tearle, 
have contributed notably. 

“Medea,” as played by Judith Anderson, is with- 
out a doubt the finest acting of the season for, miracu- 
lously enough, she succeeds in translating the grand, 
heroic passions of the ancient Greek legend, conceived 
on a pagan scale, into understandable, convineing hu- 
Not 


only is the result moving, it is terrific in its impact 


man emotions acceptable to audiences today. 


Anderson’s Medea is more than a loyal wife 
She is 


on us. 
and mother betrayed and seeking justice. 
always essentially and specifically Medea, the alien, 
barbarian woman married to the Greek, Jason, who 
won him by stalking catastrophically through blood 
with savage ruthlessness. Inevitably, when betrayed 
and abandoned, she unleashes a torrential fury, bes- 
tially primitive in its drive, terrifying in its determi- 
nation to destroy. Medea achieves her ends through 
blood, even as she began, a consistently impassioned 
barbarian, blinded by her mad desire for vengeance. 
Sorcery, at which she is past mistress, suffices for the 
wiping out of Jason’s bride and her father, the king 
of Athens, which monstrous act envelops Medea, ironi- 
‘ally enough, and boomerangs. She is driven on, 
completely bewitched, to murder her two sons, so that 
Jason is left nothing. Medea’s hatred is all-inclusive, 


even self-consuming. 
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The sorcery of Medea, the woman, is excelled by 
the witchery of Anderson, the actress, for the heroic 
scale on which she has conceived and projected the 
part is a cathartic, purging us of hatred in one all- 
consuming explosion. Man has an infinite é¢apacity 
for hate and destruction since it is so much easier than 
love—understanding—which is constructive. Modern 
times have increased the hatreds we are possessed of 
beyond the familiar, personal hates, to that of peoples 
and governments in remote regions. We, personally, 
appear to be helpless and inadequate in understanding 
that we may encompass one world in love. The 
knowledge of this shortcoming sinks deep wells of mis- 
understanding, hate, especially if we do not concede it, 
and we feed the virus, spreading the plague of modern 
times, a purely spiritual disintegration. We have 
seen in the organized wrath of which modern society 
is capable what a barbaric blood bath the world ean 
be plunged into when, abjuring unity, we today de- 
liberately create partition. This, despite what history 
teaches us—“divide and conquer”—a fatal philosophy. 
Apparently we have not learned our lesson. Destruc- 
tion encourages annihilation, and, Medea-like, we go 
on nurturing our hate. With illuminating lucidity 
brought to the great emotional capacities that are hers, 
Anderson arouses sympathetic responses. In her 
vehement determination and red accomplishment she 
purges us. Paradoxically, we feel pity for her in the 
end, since Medea’s catastrophic act has freed us. 

This is an achievement of the greatest artistry and, 
for us, an experience in a lifetime, as it is the essence 
of pure tragedy and marks Judith Anderson as one 
of the great tragediennes. The fact is that the aver- 
age contemporary drama, employing only a dilatory 
playing upon the sentiments, leaves us unprepared 
for passion. We are living in an age of synthetics, 
and, when it comes to theater going, we cultivate ado- 
lescent entertainment, totally lacking in artistie per- 
ceptivity, ever prone to resist coming to grips with 
raw and unpackaged. An- 





fundamental emotions 
derson’s success shows this to be only a veneer. With 
her magic she unleashes our full emotional potential- 
ity, and what a wealth of feeling there is when ap- 
plause rings up the curtain on that small, slight figure 
bowing modestly at the end of the play. 

Dispassionate appraisal is difficult when one is con- 
fronted with such superior artistry, for the technique 
Miss Anderson uses seems to be no technique at all. 
While consistently following a line of rage, she has 
been infinitely resourceful in manipulating each strand 
of emotional approach, even to the separate threads, 
which she colors variously, shades subtly, and incor- 
porates in a masterly design in which desire for love 
and death merging in vengeance predominate. 
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Robinson Jeffers has done an excellent adaptation 
of the Euripides original, and his verse is pithy, terse, 
vivid, and illuminating without extraneous elaboration, 
hewing to the emotional line consistently. Euripides 
would quite likely have been the first one to approve 
the Jeffers treatment of the chorus, having been 4 
modern himself and in conflict with his rivals, Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles. They, bound by tradition, religi- 
ous as well as dramatic, swore by the conventional] 
use of prologue, chorus, and deus ex machina. Not 
that Euripides sought to abolish these; rather he cut 
them to the cloth of his day. This was no simple 
matter when the dramatist’s material was largely the 
myth of the gods with whom the audiences identified 
themselves, the gods being conveniently in man’s like- 
ness, a basic tenet of their belief. 

We can parallel this approach artistically today, 
for is not Hollywood our Mount Olympus in the enter- 
tainment world where abide those whom our audiences 
exalt with pseudo religious fervor since these heroes 
and heroines became the apotheosis of man to their 
starry-eyed devotees. There Ronald Colman reigns 
as Zeus; Clark Gable, as Dionysus; Katie Hepburn, 
as Diana; Greta Garbo, as Athene; Mae West, as— 
well, you follow me right along to Boris Karloff. 
There, on those sound-proof lots are evolved the 
legends the devotees hold dear today. With ritualistic 
regularity, in movie-cycle form, these tales appear 
until the situation and dialogue become a veritable 
litany which the worshipers mutter when making the 
proper genuflection at the box office. Like Euripides 
in his protest to theatrical reaction, we have our dram- 
atists who are freeing theater form, and so we find 
the Jeffers adaptation good, and lively, too. 

Unfortunately, with such a star as Miss Anderson, 
the rest of the cast suffers by comparison. Florence 
Reed, as the nurse, and Albert Hecht, as Creon, are 
good. Gielgud, whom we saw at the opening, was 
patently unsuited to the role, but compared with 
the operetta posturing of Dennis King, who now 
plays Jason, his performance was a theatrical gem, 
polished and brilliant. 

“Crime and Punishment,” John Gielgud’s London 
success, dramatized by Sydney Ackland from Dosto- 
yevsky’s novel, and staged by the distinguished Rus- 
sian régisseur, Komisarjevsky, is the second produc- 
tion of Whitehead and Rea. It provides distin- 
guished, stimulating theater, and is a superior achieve- 
ment, brilliantly directed, and acted with passion and 
insight. Failures in many previous attempts at dram- 
atizing the novel, complex and psychologically in- 
volved as it is, have not deterred Mr. Ackland, and his 
accomplishment is considerable. He has adhered 
faithfully to the novel’s basie conflict, evolving about 
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the neurotic student, selected salient and relating ele- 
ments that point the main theme, and set it on the 
ee with an economy of means and unerring dra- 


matic instinet. The result is eminently playable and 


té 
Sta 


theatrically exciting. 

In the St. Petersburg of 1860, Raskolnikoff, the 
brilliant student, neurotic and impoverished, and con- 
sequently irrationally embittered, has evolved his mad, 
brutal superman philosophy which he executes, delib- 
erately, in murder. For this murder he must suffer 
the consequences, finding his own soul meanwhile. 
Mr. Ackland presents this drama with canny crafts- 
manship and ereates his effect with the mise en scéne 
centripetally. The dramatie implications with the 
various factors in the lives surrounding Raskolnikoff 
play upon us so that, in the end, we understand the 
man, his erime, and the fanatical philosophy moti- 
vating him. Raskolnikoff has already developed his 
violent philosophy when the play opens and he is set 
for action. Wisely, no excess of exposition is forced 
upon us to justify him at this point. He deliberately 
goes about the murder of the avaricious old pawn- 
broker and, out of necessity, her sister. Subsequently, 
he is at the merey of the insidious, cunning police 
magistrate who hounds him mercilessly. The murder 
automatically involves the murderer with his neigh- 
bors, whom he had earlier disdained, revealing their 
weaknesses and eo-ordinating the many factors that 
contribute to the man’s erime. Eventually, he finds 
redemption through the prostitute, Sonia, herself ap- 
parently a lost soul, and gives himself up to the 
police. 

The play’s cumulative effect on us is thus built up 
gradually, through steadily intensified dramatic cli- 
maxes, culminating in the man’s voluntary surrender, 
redeemed by Sonia. Psychologically, we understand 
the inevitability of the man’s acting as he did; we de- 
duce it, as the pattern of his neurotic character is 
presented centrifugally against the centripetal presen- 
tation of the erowd’s story. These two dramatic lines 
cross and reeross, and in his illuminating direction, 
Komisarjevsky weaves a pattern of unity, penetrat- 
ing and of compelling power, consistently dramatic. 
The many intense scenes involving small groups of 
characters are juxtaposed with turbulent mass scenes, 
each having a contrasting tempo, and the result is a 
vigorous rhythm with the impact of a brilliant sym- 
phonic rendition surging on to a climax of doom, in- 


escapable and overpowering. 

John Gielgud portrays the frenzied, lonely fanatic 
with consummate skill and compassionately reveals 
ihe man’s spiritual disintegration and his gradual re- 
demption. It is magnificent acting and ranks among 
his best roles. Komisarjevsky’s direction is a master- 
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piece of subtlety, power, color, and imagination, artis- 
tically perceptive as to illuminating detail, all perti- 
nently integrated. The result is as lusty as a picture 
of Hogarth which resemblance Gielgud heightens by 
the alien quality of his characterization, making the 
common tragedy the greater, for they are all lost 
souls. 

The huge cast functions in a single setting by 
Paul Sherriff—expansive, yet compact, enlivening and 
blending the ever shifting, contrasting moods, color- 
fully and dramatically. The cross section of the house 
comprising the setting reveals glimpses of several 
rooms, the hall, stairs, landing, and upper corridor, 
all of which crawl lushly with life as the lodgers 
tangle in a common bondage of poverty and frustra- 
tion, consistently at cross purposes, giving the play an 
ever sharpening edge. Through it moves the morbid 
Raskolnikoff, a man possessed, fettered by hate and 
his crime; Porfiri, the sly, persistent magistrate; 
Katerina, the shrew; Sonia, her stepdaughter, and a 
host of other keenly individualized characters, all bick- 
ering in their bondage. 

Lillian Gish and Dolly Haas share honors in the 
leading women’s roles. Miss Gish is Katerina, a can- 
tankerous, snobbish nag of a woman, the stepmother 
to Sonia Marmeladoff, and plays with a compelling 
vitality, incisive, yet poignant. She gives a superior 
performance in a role foreign to anything we have 
ever seen her in and reveals again her artistic re- 
sourcefulness. Dolly Haas, as Sonia, neglected and 
forced into prostitution, but able to redeem herself 
and Raskolnikoff, movingly portrays the inner strug- 
gle of the girl and her conversion of the murderer. 
Vladimir Sokoloff plays the magistrate, and his is 
shrewd delineation of the man’s suave craftiness, his 
insidious sadism, malevolence, and macabre humor. 
Sanford Meisner is admirable as Marmeladoff, and 
Mary James brings genuine pathos to the role of the 
pawnbroker’s sister. There are many excellently 
played smaller roles in the east all of which contribute 
to the vitality of the production. However, the com- 
plete cohesion necessary for organic unity is never 
quite achieved. 

What the company lacks in this respect is no fault 
of theirs as individuals; rather it is the shortcoming 
of our show-business, production set-up adapted to 
ready-made plays, type acting, and stereotyped, char- 
acterless direction. When producers with artistic ob- 
jectives, such as Whitehead and Rea, come along, they 
have to take what is on the market and, in conse- 
quence, their productions suffer. Our set-up precludes 
the possibility of prolonged training under a superior 
director in a permanent acting company where they 
may acquire the essential experience of playing to- 
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gether over a long period of time so they become 
pliable, resourceful, responsive instruments in the 
hands of a director. That Komisarjevsky and his cast 
penetrated the surface of the play at all within the 
brief preopening period allotted them is nothing short 
The fact remains that the company 
combined to give us a stirring, memorable theater ex- 


SD 


of miraculous. 


perience revealing the high order of its director's 
artistry and also the co-operation and devotion with 
which the eager company responded to him in order 
that they might reward us so well. 

Barrie Stavis’s eloquent drama on Galileo, “Lamp 
at Midnight,” the initial production of New Stages, 
(see SCHOOL AND Socrery, January 31), set up a chal- 
lenging standard for this ambitious and genuinely 
talented company of actors, writers, and artists, for 
in it they proved themselves unqualifyingly capable, 
not only in presenting a brilliant new playwright, the 
theater find of the season, but in the excellence of their 
production. Happily their opening play was auspi- 
ciously successful and whetted our appetites for the 
second bill, Jean-Paul Sartre’s, “The Respectful Pros- 
titute,” and Lennox Robinson’s one-act curtain raiser, 
“Chureh Street,” staged by Mary Hunter and John 
O’Shaughnessy, respectively. Knowing the fickleness 
of theatrical fortunes we approached the second bill 
with understandable trepidations. They were com- 
pletely unwarranted for New Stages is the genuine 
article and has rung the bell again, and the resounding 
echo has lined up the eash customers in a queue at 
the box office on Bleecker Street. 

“The Respectful Prostitute” 
defeatist Existentialist philosophy, fortunately), is 
a stark, driving melodrama of a Negro man-hunt in a 


(Sartre, minus his 


Southern town. The single scene is the room of Lizzie 
McKaye, a comely prostitute, newly arrived in town, 
who had the previous day on the train witnessed an 


Drunk, 


the men, resentful of the presence of “Niggers,” 


argument provoked by several white men. 


started an argument, which resulted in a seuffle and 
the accidental shooting of one of the white men by his 
friend, the nephew of the Senator, of ancient and aris- 
tocratic lineage. The Senator, having learned of 
Lizzie’s presence in the coach when the shooting oe- 
curred, conspires to get Lizzie to sign a paper stating 
that a Negro had raped her. To achieve these ends, 
the Senator’s son spends the night with Lizzie, making 
love with malefie intent, so to intimidate Lizzie with 
trumped-up charges of When Lizzie 
learns the brutal truth she flatly refuses to sign the 
false statement, declaring the Negro to be innocent. 
The son having failed, the Senator appears and plays 
upon her sentiments persuasively, completely disarm- 
ing the girl and obtaining her signature to the paper. 
Lizzie regrets her impulsive act directly he has gone, 


prostitution. 
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but she is caught flat. Later that night, the Negro 
appears and appeals to Lizzie for protection fro, 
the lynch mob closing in. Anxious to redeem her. 
self and help the innocent man, she agrees, The 
Senator’s son finds them together, and in the ensuing 
struggle, the Negro manages to escape, only to have 
the Senator’s son unload his pistol after him. Bp. 
raged, Liz turns her pistol on her erstwhile lover, 
but he suavely saves himself by his viriley persuasive 
powers, against which arguments the ignorant woman 
is helpless—numbly she eapitulates. 

Meg Mundy gives a vibrant, stunning performance 
as Liz, the ignorant, common, though never cheap, 
inherently decent prostitute, revealing the girl’s honest 
warmth, vulgarity, nobility, and shrewdness against 
a protective undercurrent of calculated asperity. As 
the aristocratic Senator’s son, Karl Weber gives an- 
other one of his keen vigorous performances, clearly 
defining the neurotic, arrogant in his conceit, brutal 
and vindictive in his assumption of race superiority. 
John Marriott, as the hunted Negro, plays the terri- 
fied, bewildered victim with sympathy and under- 
standing. The success of the production is clearly 
achieved by Mary Hunter’s adfoit, sensitive direction 
in which she discerningly emphasizes character de- 
velopment, approaching the play organically and fill- 
ing in with incisive, pungent detail where Sartre 
charges ahead awkwardly from elimax to elimax in 
an excess of melodrama. Miss Hunter’s perceptive 
approach gives a terrific impact to the elosing scene 
which the Sartre melodramaties make barely palata- 
ble, and so the play seems infinitely better than it is. 
Robert Gundlach’s stark, congruous setting, and David 
Heilweil’s lighting, which subtly heightened the effect 
emotionally, are excellent. 

To Mr. Gundlach and Mr. Heilweil, for setting and 
lighting, also go all the eredits for Lennox Robin- 
son’s curtain raiser, “Church Street.” We find this 
a singularly trite and inept treatment of an amusing 
idea, inconsequential, and indifferently written. Un- 
fortunately, the footloose direction only multiplies 
the play’s general ineffectiveness, leaving the actors 
completely stranded. The problem of the good cur- 
tain raiser has always been a hard nut to erack. 
Plans are being completed, however, for the substitu- 
tion of Thornton Wilder’s “Happy Journey,” under 
the direction of Miss Hunter, for “Church Street,” 
when the production is transferred uptown for a 
Broadway run in March. In its second production, 
always a greater test, the company continues from 
where it began with its magnificent initial offering, 
Stavis’s “Lamp at Midnight.” Incidentally, plans for 
the proposed tour of university theaters are pro- 
gressing rapidly, as a recent canvass shows the uni- 
versities eager and receptive. Applications for in- 
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vy in the tour by the New Stages production are 
hing received daily at 159 Bleecker Street, New York 
12, a fact that should be of interest to our readers. 
Vengeance being one of man’s primary emotions, it 
copves in “The Heiress,” a dramatization of Henry 
James's novel, “Washington Square,” by Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz, as the mainspring of the drama even 


oe it does in “Medea.” The gods being excluded in 


this instance, the time being 1850, and the city, New 
York, the story is lacking in the heroic dimensions 
of the ancient Greek play, but deals simply, forcefully, 
and honestly with a family, high in society but low in 
mutual affection, as simple, unpretentious mortals. 
It is Dr. Sloper, an eminent and wealthy physician, 
widowed when his daughter, Catherine, is born, who is 
the motivating evil genii in “The Heiress,” as he 
blames his daughter for his wife’s death, with the re- 
sult that she is a shy, awkward, dull irritant in his 
life, and a thoroughly unhappy young woman when 
the play opens. Brutal in his domination, persistent 
in his deliberate belittling of his daughter, he auto- 
matically turns against her and the young man who 
comes wooing her, declaring him to be a fortune 
hunter, which indeed he is. When Catherine, with a 
sudden spurt of determination decides to marry the 
man despite her father’s admonitions, he threatens to 
disinherit her so that she will be left with nothing but 
the inheritance her mother bestowed upon her. Jilted 
in consequenee, Catherine blames only her father, and 
by now meets hatred with hatred, despite the fact 
that he suffers from a fatal illness. Two years after 
her father’s death, her lover returns, more ambitious 
to marry the heiress than ever, but Catherine has de- 
veloped into a determined, bitter woman and wreaks 
her measure of vengeance when she jilts him, ap- 
parently content at the contemplation of continued 
spinsterhood in her mansion, satisfied that she has 
meted out justice. 

Jed Harris has expertly guided the actors through 
their paces with a fine regard for authentic detail, 
admirable simplicity, and analytical clarity in the 
studied revelation of the characters, lessening the ap- 
parent gap between the dramatists’ achievement and 
that of James. The result is a panel of distinguished 
performances headed by Wendy Hiller, brought over 
irom England for the oeceasion, who plays Catherine 
with touching insight, and Basil Rathbone, as her 
father, who turns in his finest performance to date, 
presenting the bitter, dour, arrogant doctor with pre- 
Peter 


Cookson, as the ambitious fortune hunter, is a person- 


cision and insight, consistently persuasive. 


able, authoritative actor and plays with a calculated 
ease and an assumption of warmth, quietly implying 
his sinister motives, which heightens his effectiveness. 
Patricia Collinge is attractive in another of her flighty, 
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gabby old-lady roles, and Betty Linley is warmly 
ingratiating as the lover’s sister. 

Miss Hiller’s achievement is considerable, for the 
dull, frustrated, awkward Catherine practically defies 
interpretation in terms of dramatic sympathy. To 
her goes all credit for not substituting her own charms 
and personable qualities to win audience approbation. 
It strikes us, however, that she works too hard and 
makes Catherine, who is apparently a normal woman, 
touch on the abnormal in her overemphasis on detail 
in the first act of the play. Her predicament, as a 
result, is never more than touching since she is pre- 
sented as a very special case and consequently re- 
moved from the warm responses she could arouse by 
being typical, as indicated by the authors. The 
authors, however, are to some considerable extent re- 
sponsible for Miss Hiller’s artistie dilemma since, by 
bringing her into the articulate, which they as drama- 
tists felt they must do for theatrical effectiveness, they 
went contrary to James in whose hands she was 
largely inarticulate, and never dramatic. Hence the 
problem here of dramatizing essentially undramatie 
material stymied the playwrights, with the result that 
we are interested dispassionately and find the slow 
episodie unfolding of the narrative somewhat tedious. 
This we overcame by accepting Catherine on the prem- 
ise upon which Miss Hiller approached her, which 
is her artistic prerogative, of course, and from that 
angle hers is an absorbing, convincing portrayal. 
Raymond Sovey’s conventional setting suits the play, 
as do the costumes of Mary Perey Schenck. 

The New York City Center Company’s concluding 
bill for the midwinter season is four one-act comedies 
by that greatest of Russian Anton 
Chekov, which are consistently humorous, though 
slight, loquacious, and indifferently written—obvi- 
ously the great man’s amateur perambulations with 
Wvidently, Chekov’s professional duties as 


playwrights, 


the pen. 
a physician were considerable of a bore and so, be- 
tween patients, he found compensation by dashing 
off these comie sketches, purging himself of his hatred 
of women and the stupidities of society with the in- 
evitable maladjustments and tedium. Yet, character- 
istiecally, he approaches these with compassion and 
tenderness, never sardonically, even though he thought 
these comie inventions inconsequential. 

To call these casually executed sketches comedies is 
slightly pretentious since two of them are no more 
than monologues. The first is “On the Harmfulness 
in which José Ferrer gives an incisive, 


” 


of Tobacco, 
touching portrayal of a crushed martyr of a husband, 
while ostensibly delivering a lecture, and is genuinely 
moving as well as amusing. The second, “A Tragedian 
in Spite of Himself,” presents Richard Whorf as a 
slave to commuting, since his wife, relatives, and 
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neighbors in the country drive him to frantic con- 
templation of suicide by turning him into an errand 
boy who supplies all their needs. Mr. Whorf plays 
the badgered male with calculated comic inventiveness, 
skillfully accumulating laughter. 

“The Wedding” and “The Bear,” having some 
meager measure of dramatic form, can more rightly 
be labeled comedies and are broadly presented as such, 
with the result that they are hilariously engaging. In 
the former, wishing to impress their guests at the 
wedding of their daughter, the vain, ambitious, and 
pretentious mother of the bride succeeds in corraling 
an aged, decrepit “naval general” as the guest of 
honor, who turns out to be a verbose bore and a fraud, 
disrupting everything. As the loquacious old fool, 
Mr. Whorf is right in his element as a comedian and 
succeeds in topping the prevailing comedy. Chekov’s 
point, however, is not the fun found in the decaying 
old fool, but in the artificiality of a provincial bour- 
geois society inherent in the ennui induced by in- 
sularity. 

The fourth sketch, “The Bear,” is the best of the 
lot by far. Frances Reid, as the martyred widow who 
sacrifices herself to her husband’s memory, arrogant 
rake though he was, and José Ferrer, as the boorish, 
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enraged farmer-creditor who comes for a cash settle. 
ment, but capitulates, protesting vociferously, to the 
widow’s beauty and settles for her hand, stage a vigor. 
ously funny battle of the sexes. In this, Miss Reiq— 
as striking in her beauty as he is skilled in comedy— 
meets Mr. Ferrer’s vehement comedy portrayal head 
on. The result is truly convulsive. To us, though, 
Ferrer’s earlier monologue is the acting hit of the 
evening, a gem of perceptive, moving portraiture, 
lucid and illuminating, presenting him at his best, 
All in all, the four sketches provide a merry eye. 
ning. Since it is an actors’ holiday and not the dram. 
atist’s, how much of it is genuine Chekovy is de. 
batable. This, however, is a moot point. Presented 
in the vast City Center Theater, the space problem, 
both in the auditorium and on the stage, is consider- 
able, so that broad buffoonery, even if only a quasi- 
legitimate interpretation, is justified and here proves 
successful, as it did in “Volpone.” Even so, what is 
uniquely Chekov is indicated in the settings and cos- 
tumes. They have a unity of design and color and 
make a fitting comment, gently, never caustically. An 
accolade is due Herbert Brodkin and Emeline Roche, 
respectively, for their contributions in this respect as 
well as in the earlier “Volpone” and “Angel Street.” 


Educational Literature Review... 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Neque enim ingenium sine disclipina aut disclipina 
sine ingenio perfectum artificem potest efficere. Et ut 
litteratus sit, peritudus graphidos, eruditus geometria, 
historias complures noverit, philosophos diligenter au- 
dierit, musicam scierit, medicinae non sit ignarus, re- 
noverit, astrologiam caelique 
rationes cognitas habeat.1—Vitruvius, ‘‘De Architec- 
tura’’ (Book I, Chapter I, Paragraph 3), Loeb Classi- 
eal Library Edition. 

Not that scholarship is not wanted in a professional 
school, but it is scholarship based on knowledge selected 
and evaluated in terms of professional needs.—James 
E. Russell, ‘‘Annual Report of the Dean of Teachers 
College for the Year Ending June 30, 1927.’’ 


sponsa iurisconsultorum 


In the opening lines of the long monologue at the 
beginning of “Faust,” Goethe has his hero say, “I 
have studied, alas, philosophy, law, and medicine, 


1‘‘Neither genius without training nor training with- 
out genius can produce an accomplished professional 
man. But he should be a liberally educated man, skilled 
in drafting, learned in geometry, well acquainted with 
the past, faithfully attentive to philosophy, apprecia- 
tive of music, not ignorant of medicine, familiar with 
legal opinion, acquainted with astronomy and celestial 
computations.’’ Translated, not entirely literally, by 
William W. -Brickman. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


and, sad to say, also theology with burning zeal. But 
here I stand a poor fool, just as wise as before.” Few 
individuals since the early sixteenth century, when 
Faust is said to have lived, have been privileged to 
study the four basie professions. The expansion of 
knowledge, the growing complexity of professional 
practice, the tendency toward specialization, and a 
number of economic factors have made even the study 
of a single profession an uncertain adventure. 

As the centuries rolled on, recognition was extended 
to new professions which had developed from those 
long established. Nowadays, therefore, the world of 
professions consists of a much larger number than 
the four cited by Faust. In addition, there are many 
subprofessions and semiprofessions which are con- 
tinually clamoring for admittance into the sacred cir- 
cle and which already make a show of the trappings 
of the traditionally recognized callings.? The present 

2¢*There was no froth in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity of my time—no special schools for the things that 
cannot be taught anyway, such as journalism, business, 


education, ete.’? Abraham Flexner, ‘‘I Remember.” 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940, p. 56. 
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article will survey the publications on education for 
the various professions, the long-established as well 
come of the neweomers. In most instances, the dis- 
eusaions of the books will be preceded by some his- 
torical background. 

The first colonial colleges in the United States were 
founded chiefly as “feeders for the ministry,” but 
theolozy did not become a distinct subject until the 
inauguration of the Hollis chair at Harvard in 1721. 
Denominational theological schools were opened in 
1784 in New Brunswick (N. J.) by the Dutch Re- 
formed, in 1791 by the Catholics in Baltimore (St. 
Mary’s Seminary), and in 1794 at Service, Pa. (later 
Xenia, Ohio), by the United Presbyterians. Early 
in the nineteenth century, in 1817, Harvard estab- 
lished the first collegiate department of theology. 

Although Lutheran theological education may be 
said to have begun with the arrival in 1746 from 
Germany of the Reverend John Christopher Hartwick 
(Johannes Christophorus Hartwig), systematic in- 
struction actually began in 1796 when the seminary 
bearing his name was founded. The story of how the 
Lutheran ministers were prepared is narrated by 
Henry H. Heins, an alumnus of Hartwick College, 
in “Throughout All the Years,” a publication issued 
to commemorate the bicentennial of Hartwick’s ar- 
rival and the 150th anniversary of the Seminary. 
Mr. Heins has made use of original material in a 
rather informal style, but his aceount is obviously 
incomplete (e.g., pp. 49, 53), and he offers very 
little light on actual procedures in theological eduea- 
tion and very little that ean be called educational 
history. He has generously supplied biographical 
sketches, faeulty lists, a bibliography, college songs, 
and other appended matter, but he was unusually 
generous with exclamation marks throughout his text. 
Mr. Heins might have mentioned that the Reverend 
Henry Immanuel Schmidt (1806-1889), also known as 
Smith, who served Hartwick Seminary at various 
times as librarian, professor of theology, and prin- 
cipal, was the author of the first American book on 
the history of edueation. 

In his foreword to “History of Saint John’s Semi- 
nary, Brighton,’ by John E. Sexton and Arthur 
J. Riley, the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, states, “It would be useless 
to build churches unless we provided the priests to 
serve them, and certainly there is no better place to 
train then those who ill serve a diocese than in its 
own Diocesan Seminary” (p. 10). Six decades of 
theological edueation since the opening of the Semi- 
nary in 1885 are described in this book, which the 
authors disarmingly characterize as “not as much a 
history as it is a biography” (p. 14). Using original 
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sourees and supplying the usual appended materials, 
Fathers Sexton and Riley paint the background of 
priestly training in Boston since the early nineteenth 
century and discuss in substantial and frank detail 
the problems faced by the French Sulpicians when 
they attempted to train young Americans according 
to old-world practices. The tone of the book is more 
objective and candid than the customary institutional 
history (e.g., pp. 73, 99, 110-111, 113, 143) and 
highly human, especially in the descriptions of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the priestly professors. 
The content is strictly factual and the narrative at 
times becomes chronologically mechanical. Like the 
Heins volume, this does not represent professional 
historical writing. 

Going on to the next profession, the growing in- 
terest in law around the time of the American Revo- 
lution was instrumental in the setting up of training 
facilities for prospective lawyers. The apprentice- 
ship system began to give way in 1774 with the found- 
ing of Litchfield Law School. Columbia appointed 
James Kent the first professor of law in 1792, and 
Harvard organized the first permanent degree-con- 
ferring law school in 1817. Professional legal edu- 
eation had arrived. 

Samuel H. Fisher confesses that it has been “a 
difficult, although fascinating task” to compile a bio- 
graphical catalogue of students of a school which had 
been discontinued more than a century ago, but his 
labors have not been fruitless. His volume, “Litch- 
field Law School, 1774-1833,” will be found useful 
by students of American educational ‘history. Un- 
fortunately, the author is somewhat hazy about the 
school’s origin, but, in the light of the paucity of 
source materials, he cannot be accused of not trying. 
Among the shining historical lights who studied at 
Litchfield were Aaron Burr, who was the brother-in- 
law of Tapping Reeve, the founder, and John C. 
Calhoun. 

Four ex-deans and two 
staff of the University of North Carolina Law School 
contribute essays to “A Century of Legal Education,” 
a volume which celebrates the centenary of the 
School’s founding in 1845 and which is one of the 
many publications issued in connection with the Uni- 
versity’s sesquicentennial observance. Edited by Rob- 
ert H. Weltach, the present dean, the book opens 
with the title essay which was written by Albert 
Coates (not the famous orchestra conductor), pro- 
Professor Coates employs the bio- 


eurrent members of the 


fessor of law. 
graphical techniques and bases his narrative, which 
is presented rather mechanically, on original records. 
A bit of confusion is in evidence when Dr. Coates 
refers to the classes taught by Judge William Horn 
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Battle, the incumbent of the first chair of law, as 
constituting the “University Law School” (p. 24), 
whereas the original document cited in support of his 
account modestly prefers the word “department” (pp. 
23-24), the same term used by the University’s his- 
torian and son of the Judge, Kemp Plummer Battle 
p. 108). Like too many institutional his- 
Coates includes the inevitable aceumula- 
tions of names (pp. 67, 81). The other essays also 
contain matter of significance on legal education in 
Dean Leon Green of North- 
University that the lawyer’s “basic 
academic and professional education must be broad- 
ened to include a working knowledge of the dynamies 
of our ge social process” (p. 129), and Dean 
Charles T. MeCormick of the University of Texas 
would oe to see legal education pay more attention 
to the knowledge needed in community leadership and 
The latter is gracious to 
acknowledge: “. . . in we 
of the state law school faculties, engaged as we are 
in the job of legal education, need to learn the craft 
of the teacher. We know something about law. It 
us to learn something about education” 
A word to the wise within the other pro- 


(quoted, 
torians, Dr. 


the past and the present. 


western warns 


in governmental service. 


cultivating our gardens, 


is time for 
(p. 137). 
fessions! 

A welcome addition to the literature on compara- 
tive professional edueation is Erie F. Schweinburg’s 
“Law Training in Continental Europe.” The author, 
an Austrian-trained lawyer who is a member of the 
department of studies in the professions, Russell 
Sage Foundation, considers legal education in Aus- 
tria, France, Germany, and the USSR, with special 
The strong points of 
continental legal education, which is represented by 


emphasis on the first-named. 


the countries discussed, are the sound secondary edu- 
cation, the conceptual character of the university law 
course, the extensive treatment of public law and the 
social sciences, the courses in the evolution of legal 
systems and legal institutions, and the postgraduate 
system of apprenticeship training for attorneys. 
With regard to the weaknesses: 


Even though Continental legal education ean be ae- 
knowledged to rear men for an almost scientific appli- 
cation and further exploration (teaching) of positive law, 
we would be definitely wrong in believing that it fosters 
desire to inquire 
into the success 
social or 


ablility or 
ills, 


economie, 


in its students a_ specific 
economic-social 
the 
moral standards of groups and of society as a whole. 
It does not prompt its students to strive for the re- 
moval of harmful or obsolete laws, or for the establish- 
That such a function 


into the causes of 


or failure of law to improve 


ment of 
will be assumed by the lawyer—because of his being a 
lawyer—is expected even less on the Continent than in 
the United States (p. 128). 


more progressive ones, 
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The author’s conclusion seems equally applicable 
the continent and to the United States: “The Primary 
aim of law training must be the rearing of MeEN—tyon 
who have profound knowledge of and full Contact 
with the world around them, and a passionate desire 
to help their fellow-beings by means of law and 
(p. 129). The volume has jy. 
spirational and reference values, both of which could 
be enhanced in the next edition with a bibliography 


social construction” 


and an index. 
Dr. Schweinburg’s superior at the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Esther L. Brown, entitles her sixth book 
on professional education, “Lawyers, Law Schools 
and the Public Service.” The author was concerne 
“with the question of how the law school may minis. 
ter more effectively to the education of those many 
thousands of law-trained persons who will subse. 
quently find themselves legislators, judges, and me. 
bers—on the policy-making levels—of the executive 
branch of government, or who, as lawyers outside 
the government, will nevertheless exert large influence 
over it” (pp. 6-7). She visited law schools and Fed. 
eral law offices, studied the entire problem, and 
emerged with a number of recommendations. The 
implications for legal edueation of Dr. Brown’s ob- 
servations take up about three fourths of her volune. 
What is especially impressive about this survey is the 
fact that legal education lags far behind current de- 
velopments in the social and psychological sciences, 
with which they are and should be related. Other 
neglected areas include legal history and the art of 
teaching. “Instructors of law have so long identified 
themselves with the function of the practicing attor- 
ney rather than that of the educator that they had 
been almost totally unaware of the potential contri- 
bution of specialists in education to the solution of 
the program” (p. 228). Tardy recognition, but bet- 
ter late than never. Guidance practitioners will find 
Dr. Brown’s book most helpful. 
Organized medical education began in this country 
in 1765 with the appointment of Dr. William Ship- 
pen as professor of anatomy and surgery in the new 
medical department of the College of Philadelphia. 
The best single account that has yet been published 
on the origin and development of early medical edu- 
cation in America comes from the pen of William F. 
Norwood, associate professor of the history of medi- 
cine and associate dean of the School of Medicine, 
College of Medical Evangelists (Los Angeles). Origi- 
nally a Ph.D. dissertation in history at the University 
of Southern California, “Medical Edueation in the 
United States before the Civil War” plunges 
medias res with the founding of the medical depart- 
ment in Philadelphia, but returns via flashback to the 
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apprenticeship-preceptor system. Dr. Norwood traces 
the improvements in American medical education in 
the late eighteenth century to the stimulating influence 
of the trained physicians and surgeons in the British 
army and to the faet that an increasing number of 
colonial students went to Edinburgh and other schools 
for formal medical education. The major part of the 
hook describes the rise of individual institutions, but 
about 50 pages are devoted to a topical treatment 
whieh also acts in the capacity of a summary. Some 
of the medical schools are skimpily presented, that 
of New York University in less than five pages. The 
aecount of the Vermont country medical would have 
profited immensely had the author had a chance to 
consult Frederick C. Waite’s scholarly history of the 
Woodstock school (published a year after Norwood’s 
book) and the still-to-be-published history of the 
Castleton school. It may be that the institutional- 
topical method of presentation is the best for a book 
with such a diffieult subject as this one—and it does 
seen the best for reference purposes—but it does not 
make for the maximum reading interest. Even at 
that, the early chapters show flashes of brilliant writ- 
ing and, in consequence, are fascinating to read. His- 
toriographieally, the volume is a prime example of 
integrative research based on unimpeachable second- 
ary sources, especially in the first hundred pages, al- 
though this should not be taken to imply that Dr. Nor- 
wood, who modestly eschews “History” in the title of 
his book, has not roamed widely and deeply in original 
documents. Fortunately, he has not compiled a com- 
pendium of facts per se, but has interspersed fre- 
quent interpretative comment. The 28-page bibliogra- 
phy and the reliable, near-ecomplete index make this 
work invaluable as a reference tool. On the basis 
of this performance, Dr. Norwood is eminently quali- 
fied to undertake a sequel. 

Biographical essays on great medical personalities 
from the Renaissance to the present century consti- 
tute the subject matter of “Some Chapters in Cam- 
bridge Medieal History,” by Sir Walter Langdon- 
Brown, professor emeritus of physic at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The first, and most unusual, per- 
sonality was John Caius (1510-1573), physician, nine 
times president of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Hellenist, and historian. The later lights are de- 
scribed from personal reminiscences. There is no 
documentation and no bibliography. 

Excerpts from autobiographies of prominent phy- 
sicians have been collected into a highly interesting 
and edifying anthology, “4000 Years of a Doctor’s 
Life,” by George Rosen and Beate Caspari-Rosen, 
both of them M.D.’s, authors, and editors. The male 
of this husband-and-wife team has a Ph.D. in sociol- 
ogy and an M.P.H. to boot, and is the editor of the 
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Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sci- 
ences. The excerpts are brief, as are the introductory 
paragraphs. Nevertheless, it is possible to get a good 
general idea of medical education during the past 
four centuries, as well as insight into the other activi- 
ties of physicians and an inkling of what goes on 
within their minds. The Rosens’ opus has consider- 
able value for the prospective medical student, for 
the student of education, and for the lay reader. 

It is hardly surprising that medical education and 
medical history receive much attention in Henry E. 
Sigerist’s “The University at the Crossroads.” Dr. 
Sigerist, formerly direetor of the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine, the Johns Hopkins University, has 
collected in this volume a number of essays and ad- 
dresses which have been written in a refreshing and 
persuasive style. Naturally enough, he introduces 
a “plug” for his favorite subjects of 
of science and history of medicine— 
are inserted into his ideal curriculum 
Of special interest is the 


every so often 
study—history 
both of which 
for prospective physicians. 
author’s autobiography (pp. 11-33) which reveals 
that it is quite possible to be a learned and a prae- 
tical man at the same time. As a student at the Gym- 
nasium in Ziirich, Dr. Sigerist studied Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew ecurricularly, and Arabic on his own; as 
a student at the University of Ziirich, Sanskrit, He- 
brew, and Arabic; as a student at the University of 
London, Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Chinese. All these 
before he tackled the study of medicine. Some of our 
curriculum constructors (or, rather, constrictors) may 
find this book most illuminating. On the jacket, Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins is quoted as saying, “Every 
word you say is true.” Well, come now, Chancellor 
Hutchins. 

Those interested in the latest statistics on current 
medical education will find plenty in the forty-seventh 
official cumulation, “Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada, 1946-1947,” prepared by Donald 
G. Anderson, F. H. Arestad, and Anne Tipner. There 
are today 70 medical schools and seven schools of 
basie medical sciences, non-degree (M.D.) granting 
junior medical colleges, in the United States with an 
enrollment of 23,900, 13,308 (55.6%) of whom are 
veterans. This.publication contains information on 
trends, as well as on matters of professional concern 
to prospective physicians and specialists. 

The study of medicine is the study of man not 
only as a physical mechanism, but also as a psycho- 
logical and social being. Such is the basie thesis of 
Raymond B. Allen, M.D. and Ph.D., executive dean 
of the colleges of Dentistry, Medicine, and Phar- 
macy at the University of Illinois, in “Medical Edu- 
‘ation and the Changing Order.” Dr. Allen explores 


the philosophy and problems of medical education in 
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their current social setting, makes an intelligent diag- 
nosis, and prescribes a daring cure. It is the respon- 
sibility of medical schools “. . . to so educate phy- 
sicians that they will be as proficient in meeting and 
solving the social and economic problems in medical 
service as they are in handling the professional and 
technical problems of the practice of medicine” (p. 
33). This aim is repeated tirelessly down to the very 
last: “Medicine is coming of age as a social science 
It takes a man, not a 
Dean 


in the service of society. 
machine, to understand mankind” (p. 136). 
Allen’s ideas and suggestions are fruitful and show 
a sound pedagogical grasp of the situation (e.g., pp. 
106-107), but his style, always readable and at times 
almost epigrammatie, is not free from platitudes and 
excessive repetitiousness. His short historical sketch 
—and a sketch it is—of medical education is so broad 
as to overlook the famous Flexner report of 1910.8 
According to the dust-jacket blurb, “The Genesis 
of Dental Edueation in the United States,” by Van 
B. Dalton, D.D.S., “contains much material” on “the 
fascinating story of the establishment of dentistry 
as one of the highly honored professions” and is 
“a history of the beginnings of dental education.” 
Actually, the book 
contains some interesting and important material on 
preinstitutional dental education, the founding of 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery in 1839,4 and 
dental societies and organizations, but it is mainly a 
“history” of the second oldest American dental col- 
lege, the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, the author’s 
It consists 
of a melange of documents, aneedotes, sundry obser- 


Another case of over-enthusiasm. 


alma mater, which was founded in 1845. 


vations, biographical data, numerous long quotations 
(some lacking precise identification), and more than 
customary long listings of strange names (pp. 52, 
62-63, 96-98, 118-134, 186-189, ete.). The bibliogra- 
phy of this amateurish work is of strictly limited 
usefulness. The photostatie reproductions of old 
documents constitute the most valuable part of the 
volume. 

In line with the current trend of putting more edu- 
cation into professional education, the American As- 
sociation of Dental Schools commissioned Lloyd E. 
Blauch, senior specialist in higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education, to prepare a manual of teaching 


3 This was Bulletin No. 4 of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. A ‘‘pitiless ex- 
posure,’’ in Flexner’s words, and ‘‘such a rattling of 
dead bones has never been heard in this country before 
or since. Schools collapsed to the right and left, 
usually without a murmur.’’ Abraham Flexner, op. cit., 
p- 131. Some of the rattling and collapsing began even 
before the publication of this report, op. cit., pp. 122- 
123. 

4The date of incorporation was 1840, 
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methods for professors of dentistry, Entitled 
“Teaching in Colleges and Universities with Specia) 
Reference to Dentistry,” this volume treats method. 
ology, educational psychology, visual aids, testing and 
measurement, and other significant topics. Six spe- 
cialized chapters were prepared by dental educators 
The presentation is clear and not at all wordy, and 
the book may be used with profit not only by denta). 
school teachers, but also by their colleagues in the 
other professions and by college instructors of ql] 
departments. Summaries, bibliographies, and an jp. 
dex help make the book even more useful. It is ye. 
grettable, however, that a statement by Dr. Blauch 
(p. 332) is likely to give aid and comfort to the 
enemies of scholarship. 

Two non-dentists, Ralph W. Tyler of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago and Dr. Blauch, contributed to the 
discussions and bona fide debates at the “Third Con- 
gress on Dental Education and Licensure—1947.” 
organized by the Council on Dental Education, Amer- 
ican Dental Education. In addition to dentistry, the 
council examined the auxiliary professions of dental 
technician, dental hygienist, and the like. The sum 
total of the deliberations was that 


the dental curriculum should be flexible, adaptable, and 
capable of adjustment in the light of constantly in- 
creasing scientific knowledge; that examining processes 
should be harmonized with progressive teaching and 
should be kept abreast of assured forward niovements 
in dental practice; and that adequate dental care for 
all our people will be based in the future quite as much 
upon prevention as upon restoration (p. 7). 


What will probably remain the definitive work on 
dental education, for some time at least, is “Dental 
Education Today,’ by Harlan H. Horner, the lay 
secretary of the Council on Dental Education. This 
is a thoroughgoing study of the field in all its phases, 
save that of restrictive admission on racial and re- 
ligious grounds, with considerable reference material 
on the dental schools. Dr. Horner’s conclusions which 
are reminiscent of those adopted by other professions, 
are that dental schools should train “scientists as well 
as craftsmen, men as well as dentists”; that dentistry 
must develop “its teaching and its research on a 
parallel with medicine”; and that “the great challenge 
of the future ... lies in the inescapable responsi- 
bility of carrying to humankind the fruits of the 
science and of the art the profession already pos- 
sesses” (p. 319). 

The first American schools of nursing were opened 
in 1873.5 A very short sketch of the development 

5 For the history of nursing education, see Isabel M. 
Stewart, ‘‘The Education of Nurses’? (New York: 
Maemillan, 1943), and Victor Robinson, ‘‘ White Caps: 


The Story of Nursing’’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1946, 
pp. 235-267). 
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of nursing schools in America, followed by a concise, 
lucid exposition of the problems of nursing education 
today, is provided in “Nursing and Nursing Eduea- 
* hy Agnes Gelinas, R.N., chairman of the Skid- 
more College Department of Nursing, the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital. The 
tral problem, states Professor Gelinas, is “so to 
educate nurses that they will know how to care for 
the sick and the well and can promote vigorously the 
cause of health of all people, on the basis of need and 
not on the ability of the individual to pay” (p. 3). 
Nurses, nursing teachers and supervisors, and others 
interested in the professions will derive much value 
from “Nursing in Modern Society,” by Mary Ella 
Chayer, R.N., associate professor of nursing educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
is a recent textbook on the sociology of nursing, com- 
plete with study questions and reading references. 
Attention is given to the curriculum of nursing édu- 
cation in the light of social principles and of general 
education. One of the bases of the nursing curricu- 
lum, recommends Professor Chayer, should be “a 
crowing understanding of the society in which nurs- 
ing is a part” (pp. 80-81). 

While the beginning of technical instruction in 
the United States may be traced to the opening of 
the military academy at West Point in 1802, the kind 
of technical edueation that is based on the applica- 
tion of experimental science to practical problems did 
not start until the establishment of the Rensselaer 
school at Troy (N. Y.) in 1824. With the enactment 
of the Morrill Act in 1862 by Congress technical 
education began to spread throughout the country. 
One of the many schools founded as a result of this 
law, was the School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
University of Missouri, the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of which was recently observed with the publication 
of a historieal volume by Clarence N. Roberts, a 
member of the history department at the School. 
Although this book lacks formal documentation and 
a bibliography, it shows the hand of a trained his- 
torian and evidence of the adequate use of source 
materials. Dr. Roberts furnishes the historical set- 
ting in a meaningful manner, but is somewhat short 
on detail concerning the actual instruction, including 
that of the liberal subjects. His style is objective and 
his content has less than the usual share of trivia 
and name listings. A little more research would have 
eliminated the remark that the ASTP trainees in the 
recent war “, . . were detailed to posts of duty in 
the armed forees to apply the principles acquired at 
the school . . .” (p. 108). Ask anyone in the ASTP 
what happened! 

A complete and impressive report of how more 
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than one and a half million men and women were 
taught special technical skills to qualify them for 
technical and scientific work in war industries is 
given in “Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training,” by Henry H. Armsby, specialist in 
engineering education at the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and former field co-ordinator of the ESMWT. 
This bulletin, compiete with tables and bibliography, 
narrates the origin, development, principles, proce- 
dures, general results, and educational values of this 
project, which was conducted between October, 1940, 
and June, 1945, by the Office of Education and which 
was credited by Commissioner Studebaker with hav- 
ing “greatly expedited the national war effort” (p. x). 

Those who still labor under the illusion that engi- 
neers are being trained to be engineers alone will be 
rudely shocked when they pick up any issue of the 
Journal of Engineering Education. They will find 
that engineering educators are seriously concerned 
with “social-humanistie subjects,” in short, with the 
education of the future engineer as an intelligent 
citizen. To get some conception of the intensity of 
engineering educators’ interest in professional-educa- 
tional improvement one must examine such publica- 
tions as the “Fourteenth Annual Report” of the En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that, of all profes- 
sional groups, engineering seems to be the most edu- 
‘ation-conscious. 

Within the library profession, a good deal of soul- 
searching has been going on for a number of years. 
It is more than a mere coincidence that three reports 
containing “Librarianship” in their titles were pub- 
lished in 1946. Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian-emeritus 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore), offers 
a thorough analysis of his profession in “Progress & 
Problems in Education for Librarianship.” Mr. 
Wheeler rejects the popular misconception of libra- 
rians as “devoid of personality and graciousness, a 
group of ‘sourpusses’ or frustrated older women” (p. 
21); and he disproves the professional criticism “that 
the library schools teach too much detail, that they 
teach on an immature and elementary level, that they 
do not reflect promptly enough the needs of the 
profession, that they are too theoretical” (pp. 95-96). 
His definition of the librarian’s job is quotable: 
“Librarianship is concerned primarily with books and 
other textual materials, their discovery, selection, 
preparation, and, with increasing emphasis, their full 
utilization by all classes and individuals who have the 
intelligence to learn and the gumption to seek infor- 
mation, recreation, or self-development from them. 
This is a big job and it calls for many abilities” (pp. 
11-12). 


The present status and possible future lines of de- 
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velopment of “College and University Libraries and 
Librarianship” have been studied by the College and 
University Postwar Planning Committee of the 
American Library Association and the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, under the chair- 
manship of William H. Carlson, director of libraries, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. The re- 
port, which shows evidence of having been carefully 
prepared, is full of specific data, precise recommen- 
dations, and supporting documentary evidence. 

In “Edueation for Librarianship” J. Periam Dan- 
ton, a member of the faculty of Columbia’s School 
of Library Service, gives the profession a rather 
rough “going over,” to use pugilistie parlance, with 
his “eriticisms, dilemmas, and proposals.” Dr. Dan- 
ton objects to the overemphasis on techniques in 
library schools, weak faculties, overloaded curricula, 
and at least eight other shortcomings, in the current 
system of education for librarianship. A sample of 
Danton’s critical technique is instructive: “We can- 
not, with a straight face, claim that there is anything 
‘professional’ or ‘intellectual,’ or anything having to 
do with ‘principles’ in such routines as ‘routing slips,’ 
‘clipping,’ ‘care of phonograph records,’ and ‘ae- 
knowledgment of gifts” which a group of special 
librarians recently cited for emphasis in the library- 
school curriculum” (p. 9). (Mutatis mutandis, the 
same can be said of the pedagogical profession and 
it has been said by such men as Abraham Flexner.) 
At the end of his critique, Danton turns architect and 
proposes procedures for the reconstruction of library 
education. 

Professional education is confronted today by 
serious problems—shortage of well-qualified practi- 
tioners, shortage of funds for professional schools, 
overspecialization, and more. Nearly all the books 
discussed in the previous pages, as well countless 
other recent reports and articles, emphasize the fact 
that professional education is not the relatively nar- 
row discipline it once was. There is a more wide- 
spread consciousness among leaders in professional 
education of the need of preparing men and women 
who are not only fully competent to practice the pro- 
fessions but who are also capable of fulfilling their 
responsibilities, as professional people, in the com- 
munity. There is also the feeling that professional 
education must take into account the education part 
of the phrase and must administer the professional 
curricula according to the best pedagogical principles 
and practices. 

Perhaps the clearest summarizing statement of the 
present aim of professional education is the title of 
the final session of the forthcoming Inter-Professions 
Conference on Education for Professianal Respon- 
sibility, to be held on April 14 in Buck Hill Falls, 
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Industrial Research Series No. 10. 

a 


ROYSTON. Illustrated. 
Pp. viii+ 247. C. 
Fleet St., 


Pp. 40. 
cational 
Broadway, 
A report of 
Public Relations held, . 


Committee on 


ABCs of Changes 
University of 
Free. 


MorrTOoN, 


Great 
Ltd., 
1948. 


Ethics of the 
A, Watts & Co., 
London, E.C.4. 


PIKE, E. 
Religions. 
5-6 Johnson’s Court, 
15s. 

An interpretation of the evolution of moral prin- 
ciples, and practices of conduct embodied in the great re- 
ligions of the world. Indexed. 


codes, 


SEARLES, HERBERT L. Logic and Scientific Methods. Pp. 


xii+ 326. The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 

York 10. 1948. $3.50 

An introductory course which attempts to make clear, 
essential elements of criti 


without overs mplification, the 
cal logical thinking and _ scientific 
indexed. 


methods. Glossary ; 


Administration. Pp. 
26th St., New 


Jesse B. Public School 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
York 10. 1947. $4.50 

A volume of a series in education 
Tiegs, dean, University College, and 
professor of education and psychology, 
ern California. Indexed. 


SEARS, 
xi + 433. 
edited by Ernest W. 
Louis P. Thorpe, 
University of South- 


+ 
AND FRANK E,. SORENSON. Our 
Illustrated by George C. Whitney. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


SMITH, J. RUSSELL, 
Neighbors at Home. 
Pp. v+ 250. The John C. 


1947. $1.92. 
The first in a series of three geography books entitled “Our 
Neighbors.”’ designed for children in the early grades In 


loss ry. 


dex and 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, 

ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and forme: 
BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 


HE 
JOHN H. 


Cincinnati. GUY 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, 


National Education Association 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, 
Association of American Colleges 
University of Illinois 


Harvard University 
the University of 


176 





—____—— Neighbors around the World.  Illus- 
trated by Lorence F. Bjorklund and Nell Rippy. Car- 
tography by Hubert A. Bauer. Pp. vii+309. The John 
C. Winston Co. 1947. $2.16. 

The second in the series of three geography 
small children. Index and glossary. 


books for 


‘¢Spiritual Values in the Elementary School.’’ 26th 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association. Pp. 351. 


NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6. 1947. 
$3.00. 
ae 
STEINBERG, SAMUEL, AND DANIEL C. KNOWLTON. The 


American Way in Community Life. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1948. $1.92. 
A community civics text especially 
enough to appeal to seventh graders. 


Pp. viii+408. 


planned to be easy 
Indexed. 


Still Unfinished: Our Educational Obligation to American 
Children. Pp. 32. National Education Association, 
Washington 6. 1948. $0.25; quantity rates. 

Report of a study conducted by the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
» 


The Program of the Interdepartmental Committee on 


Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. Pp. 41. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2994. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.20. 
Inter-American Series 37. 

* 


WrIGHT, DAvip McCorp, Democracy and Progress. 
xvii+ 220. The Maemillan Co. 1948. $3.50. 
The author states that his book “represents an attempted 
general synthesis of the whole problem of democratic prog- 
ress from the point of view of philosophy, government, 


economic policy, and international relations.” 
United States continue 


AMERICAN 
ae |= 


for those trained in 


the different fields of 
28 E. JACKSON 


Pp. 





Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 


Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 


partments. 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. 








The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘“A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Coeducational ¢« Dormitories and Cafeteria 
Veterans may enroll under G.1I, Bill 
Special Conferences: ‘‘Ways to Mental Health” and 
“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” 


Address: Department X, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conven. 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrol! 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en 
haneces good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 























